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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
































DRESS FOR MOURNING. 




































































CAMEL'S-HAIR OVER-DRESS. BONNET FOR EARLY FALL. 
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“SORNES THAT ARR BRIGHT ROD.” 


Music composed by W. V. WALLACE. 
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BOURNOUS OPERA CLOAK. CLOTH JACKET. 
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WHICH 


BY JULIA EVELYN 


MADE THE 


PROPOSAL. 


DITTON. 


Dr. Grsson, having made an unprofessional ; was impossible to mistake the expression which 
yisit to Mrs. Kellicott, walked down tu the gate ) passed over his face. It was not merely personal 


with her daughter Matty. 


regret at the fact she announced, but an impar- 


Matty was twenty years old, and the doctor } tial disapproval of the match. 


was thirty. Her eyes were brown, and his were 
gray. She “had on’’ a pink calico dress, and a 
white muslin apron; and he wore clean, cool- 
looking linen clothes, and a wide Panama hat. 
The gentleman admired the lady’s flowers very 
much, especially the white roses, one of which, 
by the way, she had tucked under her ear. She 
inquired, with considerable show of interest, 
about the Ruggles children, who had the measles. 


He told her, gravely, all about Tommy and Ben, 
Alice and Kit; and when he had finished, a 
silence fell upon them. 

Matty was leaning on the gate, looking down 


the village street. She thought how funny it 
was for Mr. Scott to paint his new house pea- 
green, with lavender trimmings, and was about 
to say so to Dr. Gibson, when he stopped her. 

He said the very last thing she would have 
expected to hear. He said, 

“Matty, L love you, and want you to marry 
me!” 

The very look in the bright, brown eyes would 
have told him, without a single spoken word, how 
thoroughly unlooked-for such a proposal had been. 
She had never, in all the years she had known 
Dr. Gibson, thought for a moment of the possi- 
bility of his loving her. She was very sorry, she 
told him, but she didn’t love him one bit, at 
least in that way. But the tears came into her 
eyes, as she saw the quiet face grow a trifle pale. 

“T hardly believed you did care for me,’’ he 
went on, after a pause. “ But I hoped you might 
learn to do it." 

** But—but *’ said Matty, with embarrass- 
ment. ‘‘I—I thought every one knew, I am 
engaged to my cousin Tom.” 

“Your cousin Tom!’’ echoed the doctor. It 

Vor, XLVIII.—12 





He made no comment, however; but directly 


said, 


“Matty, I shall’ never get over this—I mean 
that I shall always love you; and if you ever 
need a friend or protector, or—or any one, you'll 


come to me, won't you ?”’ 


She promised, and held out ber hand to him. 
He shook it warmly, said ‘God bless you!” 
and left her hurriedly. 

Matty, still leaning on the little wooden gate » 
watched the retreating figure out of sight. She 
was very quiet all day, and in the evening pro- 
pounded this absurd question. 

“Tom, what would you doif I should jilt you?” 

Tom stroked his downy upper lip, and looked 
pensive. 

«Couldn't say,’’ he replied, after some moments 
of reflection. ‘‘ You might try it and see.” 

“ Perhaps I will,’ she responded, more soberly 
than the occasion seemed to warrant. Tom stared 
very hard at her, but immediately forgot the 
incident. 

Nearly a year passed. One day, Mrs. Kelli- 
cott’s “‘ help” rushed frantically into Dr. Gibson’s 
house, and breathlessly announced to that gentle- 
man that ‘‘Mr. Tom would be deader’n a door- 
nail long afore he got there, if he didn’t jump.’’ 
For two seconds, thinking of Tom as his rival in 
Matty’s affections, the doctor had half a mind to 
consign him to the tender mercies of good, stupid, 
old Dr. Wells; but his better natare prevailed, 
and he started for Mrs. Kellicott’s, at the very 
heels of the excited servant-girl. 

When he arrived, he found Tom in a high 
fever, and delirious. He pronounced it a se- 
vere case of typhoid fever, and privately added 
a doubt that he would recover. He sent to 
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his own house for some changes of clothing, and 
prepared to devote himself to the sick man. 
Matty, too, was unwearied in her work, and, 
being necessarily much in Tom’s room, conse- 
quently saw the doctor constantly. He and his 
patient presented a marked contrast to each 
other; the latter was cross, captious, and pee- 
vish to an unheard-of degree, and talked inces- 
santly of some unknown being named Kate. On 
the other hand, Dr. Gibson was so patient and 
gentle, so strong and helpful, doing so much for 
Tom, and yet not forgetting one of his accus- 
tomed duties, that Matty opened her eyes in ad- 
miring astonishment. 

One morning, as the doctor prepared a sleep- 
ing-draught for somebody, and dictated to Matty 
a prescription for somebody else, she said, with 
real solicitude, 

‘Dr. Gibson, you will certainly kill yourself, 
if you keep on at this rate, and ’tis my belief that 
you are overworked, and you ought to takea rest.” 

‘*Do Lappear to be at death’s door?’ he in- 
quired, straightening up, and squaring his shoul- 
ders, as if proud of his proportions. ‘ No, 


Matty,’’ he continued, solemnly, though with a 
merry twinkle in the honest eyes, ‘‘ work,’ as 
Mrs. Bowers frequently remarks, ‘is a panny- 
Matty understood him, and colored 


kay.’”’ 
crimson. 

At last Tom was pronounced out of danger, 
and now the doctor felt that he must remove 
himself and his belongings from Mrs, Kellicott’s 
house to his own. Matty, hidden by the honey- 
suckle-vines over the piazza, watched him go, 
and cried a little. 

The morning after, Tom and Matty sat on the 
piazza; he reading, or pretending to read, while 
she sewed diligently. Neither had uttered a 
word for more than half an hour. 

Presently Matty shook out the muslin cap she 
was making, and laid it on her work-box, put 
her little silver thimble aside, and dropped her 
hands, one over the other, into her lap. Then 
she looked up. 

Tom was staring straight at her. She colored 
violently, and so, for that matter, did he. 

“« Tom,’’ she began, ‘‘don’t be angry. Oh, do 
forgive me! I ”’? She paused, trying to think 
how she could tell him softly; but went on, 
bluntly. ‘I want to end our engagement.” 

So do I,’’ rejoined he, with difficulty re- 
pressing a whistle.. Then both burst into a 
hearty laugh. 

* You see, Mat,’’ said Tom, when he could 
speak, ‘‘ I love some one else.”’ 

Matty appeared to be taken quite by surprise 
at this declaration. 


‘*But I couldn’t help it; indeed I couldn’t, 
She is 2 

‘*She is a young lady whose name is Kate, 
and her eyesare the blackest, and her cheeks the 
reddest, and she sings ‘ Under the Stars,’ with 
guitar accompaniment,” rattled Matty, all in 9 
breath. 

It was Tom’s turn to stare. ‘‘ Where did you 
find all that out ?”’ he asked. 

** My dear, a litile bird, ete. I think I'll go 
and write to my future cousin,” and off she ran, 
glad to escape from the questions which she 
feared he might propound. 

*“ But you haven’t told me—— 
after her. 

‘And never shall,” she returned, whisking 
into her own room. 

In less than an hour she had reconciled her 
mother to Fate’s decree; had written to Miss 
Kate Spencer; had persuaded Tom to write 
also, and had done much toward informing the 
whole village of her altered prospects. 

In due time Tom was married, Matty officiat- 
ing as first bridemaid. 

Matty, after the excitement of Tom’s wedding, 
bethought herself what she should do. There were 
her summer dresses to be made up, her music 
scholars to attend to, the sewing-circle, and the 
flowers; but these occupied neither all her time 
nor thoughts. There ought to have been Dr. Gib 
son, too, she coald not help thinking; but that 
gentleman, instead of falling at her feet, as soon 
as he heard she was free, paid her no more at- 
tention than before. She waited for him, in 
growing wonder and worry, an eternity—two 
weeks—and then took measures to bring him to 
his senses. 

She employed only recognized and lady-like 
means, however. She began by flirting a little 
with different gentlemen. 

There was Will Ellis. This young gentleman 
had offered himself to our heroine on an average 
four times a year, ever since she was fifteen. 
She had invariably refused him, decidedly and 
emphatically; but they were the best friends in 
the world. She now told him, in so many words, 
that she would accept all the attention he would 
offer her during the next week, taking care to 
remember that this singular declaration proceed- 
ed, not from any special regard for him, but 
was made in pursuance of some occult design 
on her part. Forthwith the pair embarked upon 
what seemed the stormiest flirtation Skinnersville 
}ever saw. In the long mornings they drove or 

rowed together; they dined at Mrs. Kellicott’s, 
; and immediately after sallied forth on some other 
} excursion. Both were excellent equestrians, and 
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Matty gloried in galloping ‘‘over hill and over 
dale,” on one of Will’s handsome horses, (Will, 
by-the-by, was the son of a rich man.) Then 
they drank an early tea on the veranda, and 
spent the evening at the piano, or in reading. 
At the hour of nine, Matty always sent Will 
home, without a particle of ceremony, or regret 
at his departure. In short, what appeard to 
Skinnersville as a serious courtship, was, in re- 
ality, a purely business matter, and so under- 
stood between the two parties to it. 

This state of affairs continued for a week or 
so, during which time the doctor ignored Matty’s 
existence, except as she was the daughter of his 
dear friend, Mrs. Kellicott. And all the while 
the girl was raging inwardly at her quondam 
















suitor. 

“Why doesn’t he ask me once again ?’’ she 
queried, mentally. ‘‘I am sure he loves me, and 
any one might see that I love him; but he won't 
speak, and I can’t. I suppose I shall be an old 
maid.” 

But the doctor was not to blame. A man of 
the world would have seen through Matty’s 
stratagem; but he did not; he imagined that 
she was either trying to drown her disappoint- 
ment at losing Tom, or had really decided to 
marry the enamored Will. 

The truth occurred to Matty at last. She could 
hardly believe such stupidity existed in the mind 
of man; but she determined to try what a modest 
and retiring behavior would effect. So she dis- 
missed Will, and became, to all outward resem- 
blance, a little nun. Still, no advances on the 
doctor’s part. He came and went constantly to the 
house, however. Matty gave up all hope, finally, 
of ever coming to a better understanding with 
him, when something happened. 

Dr. Gibson “ dropped in,” one morning, when 
Mrs. Kellicott sat sewing on the veranda, in the 
cool, refreshing breeze. 

“You musn’t come here,’”’ she called, as he 
tied his horse to the hitching-post. ‘ My work 
requires my undivided attention; besides, you'll 
step on the ruffles. You may go and help Matty, 
if you like.’’ 

That young woman was making pies in the 
kitchen. She saw the doctor coming round the 
corner of the house, gave a hurried glance at 
the bright bottom of a tin pan she was holding, 
found herself presentable, and greeted him com- 
posedly. She was very glad to see him, she 
said. Wouldn't he come in ? 

gS No, he wouldn’t come in, the day was so beau- 
tiful. He would just stand on the little brick 
pavement under the window, and lean over the 






























it , under the grape-vine trellis, 
Ff sof golden sunshine falling on 
: pred Matty observed that he 
e, and concluded 
that he didn’t e. She also no- 
ticed a rip in his coat, and wondered who would 
mend it for him. 

Someway, the talk veered round from the 
weather to Woman’s Rights. 

Matty, on this, spoke up. 

She didn’t at all believe in the second-hand 
influence which reached the ballot-box through 
the agency of husbands and brothers. ‘‘ When 
I vote,’’ she said, ‘‘I want to march to the polls, 
and put in my vote my own self.”’ 

‘‘What a pretty spectacle you'd make, Matty, 
with that rolling-pin in your hand, and——”’ 
‘¢T’m not at all sure that I want to vote,’’ she 
interrupted. ‘But I just would like to make 
some laws, that’s all.’’ 

‘‘Well, you might petition the Legislature,” 
suggested the doctor, gravely. 

“Oh, they're not legal, laws; only social cus- 
toms and usages. I’ll tell you just what I mean.” 
She laid the rolling-pin aside, with an emphatic 
bang, placed her floury arms a-kimbo, locking 
very earnest and determined, and quite regard- 
less of the fact that she and Dr. Gibson were in 
love with each other. ‘ Now, at a party, when + 
a lady sits alone in a stiff chair all the evening, 
not dancing, simply because she hasn’t a partner, 
and can’t ask any one. Oh, you know, Dr, Gib- 
son, you know y 

‘* How it is myself ?’’ interpolated he. 

‘* How it was at Mrs. Campbell’s, the other 
night. If I had been Anna Radcliffe, or Dora 
Collard, I'd have asked some of you men to 
dance with me.” 

“Then you think women should have the pri- 
vilege of asking, for whatever they wish?” he re- 
torted, with a half smile. 

She answered that she thought just that. 

‘Well, Matiy, I quite agree with you. TIT not 
only think they should have this right in such 
a case as you mention, but also in more serious 
affairs. For instance, women might, with per- 
fect propriety, make proposals of marriage.” 

Now, such an idea had never entered Matty’'s 
foolish little head, and she seized the sugar-box 
in great embarrassment. The doctor went on, 
with much gravity. 

‘‘Tam aware that it would be a very uncon- 
ventional proceeding, and I am afraid no woman 
will ever be wise enough to take the initiative ; 
and yet I am persuaded that, in many instances, 
it would be the most natural and beautiful thing 
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she could do.” 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 








He was looking unconsciously up at the blue 


sky shining through the filagree-work of vine- 
leaves above him. It was evident he was think- 


ing of women in the abstract only, but faltering 
little “« Dr. Gibson” recalled himpto the concrete. 
Aud there stood Matty, smiling, blushing, dimp- 


THE LEGEND OF THE 


BY CHARLES 


ling, ready to extinguish herself in her browy 
gingham apron. 

‘¢ Dr. Gibson, I like you ever so much !” she 
faltered, bravely, but breathlessly. 

The doctor jumped through the open window, 
and made his proposal over again. 


HAUNTED HOUSE. 


J. PETERSON. 


Rovuwp and round the house they go, 
All the night, in slect and snow. 
“Tush thee, darling, do not ery, 
They will hear us by and by,” 

Sobs the mother. “Wake! oh, wake! 
Let us in for Christ's dear sake.” 


No one answers. “When I wed, 
Loud you cursed him: he is dead! 

I will go, for mine the sin : 

Only take my darling in.” 

Vain her prayers, her sobs, her tears— 
Pitiless her father hears. 

Long the knocks, her baby prest 
Wailing to her frozen breast. 

Loud and louder storms the gale ; 





Feebler comes that piteous wail. 
“Father, father,” wild she cries, 
“Hear my babe—oh, God! it dies.” 


Round and round the house they go, 
All the night, in sleet and snow. 

Faint the smothered sounds of feet, 
Yet they reach Christ’s Judgment seat! 
Morning dawns, the storm is o’er— 
Two white graves are at the door. 


Years have passed, and gaunt and dread 
Stands the house, its inmates fled. 

For all night, with sobbings low, 
Unseen footsteps round it go; 

Weeps and prays a mother wild ; 

Wails and wails a dying child. 


ATONEMENT. 


BY 


Axp 80 ‘tis no matter which way we may tread, 
Some new hope is born of the hope that is dead ; 
Some Promise-star glitters athwart the deep blue, 
When the one that has cheered us is lost to the view. 
Death kisses our loved ones, and, lo! they are gone! 
What then but to wait? we shall meet Further On ! 
Aye, none are so selfish, but that they will own, 
The Past always had some new joy to atone 
For the death of the Present. The Future, too, has 
A curtain all rose-lined. Alas! oh, alas! 
Yor the dream that is only a dream at the best, 
Thank God that the goal for all nations is Rest /) 
There is, of a truth, some bliss to atone 
For the bliss that we lose ; we shiver and moan 


HELEN A. 


MAXWELL. 


O’er the graves of our loved ones. In Memory's urn 
The incense of tender remembrance will burn 

To the day of our death; the roses will die 

That bloom on our cheek ; the light of the eye 

Will go out with the years ; the snow on our head 
Will fall all the faster, the while that we tread 
Toward the sunset of life. Thank God, too, I say, 
That this hope is still ours, while the years slip away. 
There is a country aloof from the frost, 

Where we shall gather the roses we've lost, 

Where the hands that haveslipped from our own, will again 
Lie therein. There, the oft-broken chain 

Of affection will show no link that is gone! 

We will wait, oh, my heart! for the time Further On! 
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SONNET. 


BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 


My Love a dreaming sat one Summer day; 
Methought warm tears adown her fair face stole, 
Assuaging the wild grief of her sad soul, 
The while she mused ‘neath woodland shadows gray. 
Had TI, then, borne unto her heart these fears ; 
Her burdened breast bad I weighed down the more; 
Had word or act of miue impelled these tears? 


Our old-time love, had it been given o’er? 

Ah, no, indeed! My Love, she wept that day 
Tears sweet as may from mortal eyelids flow, 
For she was dreaming dreams of long ago, 

When love began and brightened all our way. 
And now a smile steals sweetly o'er her face ; 
Her lips meet mine—we close in love’s embrace. 





THE SISTER’S CHOICE. 


BY KATHARINE F. WILLIAMS, 


I. 

Erminta Wittovensy had before her mind a 
bright ideal, the only fitting bride for her non- 
pareil of brothers. Goodness without assump- 
tion, intellect without a tinge of preteace; all 
that was lovely, sweet and noble met in one de- 
lightfal whole; the combination set off, of course, 
by perfect beauty and unrivaled accomplish- 
ments. Noone whom she knew at all approached 
this creature of her faney; some of her aequaint- 
ances, indeed, were handsome; several played, 
orsang, or sketched, with talent; one or two were 
even good, sweet girls, but that was all. How- 
ever, there was no haste. Gerald himself never 
seemed to think of a choice; he simply enjoyed 
life, as why should he not? Bright eyes every- 
where beamed kindly on him, fair cheeks blushed 
a welcome; there was no need to look beyond 
the present. 

But among those who sighed, and those who 
smiled, two had set themselves to win the prize. 
The first, Mrs. Leroy, was a widow, rather older 
than himself, but still youthful and attractive. 
Having married once for prudence, she was de- 
termined to marry the second time from inclina- 
tion. A plump and sprightly brunette, with 
every advantage which the toilet and its arts 
could give, she was hardly presumptuous in 
hoping for success; nor was a-large fortune any 
drawback to her prospects. The other aspirant 
was & maiden, Millicent Whetmore, a tall, stately, 
gracious blonde, who might have served as model 
for the Blessed Damozel herself. Miss Wetmore 
had no worldly gear; her face was her fortune, 
and, in her own esteem, entitled her to a match 
of far higher consideration than Gerald. Still, 
on taking an unprejudiced survey of the field, 
she could not but note that unmarried men of 
large wealth were by no means numerous; far 
less so than the competitors for their possession. 
Gerald’s prospects were good, his position excel- 
lent, nor could she contemplate without some 
elevation of spirits the triumph of carrying off its 
idol from the bevy of adoring fair. Whatever of 
heart was suffered to throb beneath her calm 
exterior, was enlisted in his behalf, and she felt 
herself justified in dropping all other pursuits, 
and devoting herself to this alone. 

Wf Erminia Willoughby had been an only child, 
ti is doubtful whether she would have been ex- 





tremely popular with her own sex. She was 
clever, intolerant of shams, inclined to look into 
matters instead of judging them by the surface 
aspect. But being the sister of such a brother, 
her destiny was fixed; it was impossible that 
she should be otherwise than admired and be- 
loved among her feminine friends, Mrs. Leroy 
was always sending around to beg her company 
for the opera, or to spend the day. She was 
dying with the blues, she would say, and nothing 
could restore her but Erminia’s lively conversa- 
tion. As she had:been obliged to chaperon some 
silly girl night after night, and now felt that she 
must treat herself to a little congenial society, 
would not Erminia indulge her? Millicent ap- 
pealed on the score of books and music, and was 
ready to yield her own judgment on the slightest 
hint. Erminia had penetration enough to know 
that these attentions were not disinterested, yet 
she was influenced by them, and an intimacy 
gradually established itself between her and her 
brother’s pursuers; an intimacy, that is, of fre-_ 
quent meetings and familiar chat. Anything 
confidential she carefully avoided. 

Neither of the pretenders, meantime, was yery 
well pleased with the favor accorded to the 
other. 

‘*Mrs. Leroy was quite surrounded at the 
theatre last night,” Millicent would remark; 
‘‘and, to tell the plain truth, she flirted like a 
girl of eighteen. I do think it is very unsuitabla, 
almost indelicate, for a widow to do so!’’ 

‘‘ That is one of the privileges of the condition,” 
said Erminia. 

“To me it is quite shocking! Think of her 
poor husband! If I had loved any one, and 
then lost him ’ with a gentle sigh. “Oh! 
it is quite inconceivable that a woman should go 
on 80!’ 

«No one ever accused her of loving Mr. Leroy, 
that I have heard of,’’ said Erminia, 

‘*You satirical thing! But I know you feel 
just as I do, if you would only own the truth.” 

On the other hand, Mrs. Leroy would observe, 

‘Millicent Wetmore would really be rather 
handsome if there were ever a spark of feeling 
visible about her. I think she must be like that 
woman of Miss Bronte’s: ‘Of blood her cool 
veins conducted no flow; placid lymph filled and 
almost obstructed her arteries,’ ’’ 
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’ 


** You are severe,” replied Erminia, 

‘Perhaps. I am so impulsive mysélf, and 
that cold, impassible nature.is a perfect mystery 
tome. I cannot see how you can tolerate it, for 
you are so different, Erminia; you have so much 
warmth of heart and real feeling.’’ 

“Certainly,” agreed Erminia, laughing. ‘ But 
I can bear with those who vary a little from my 
own pattern. I don’t insist on strict conformity.”’ 
And thus came, in its turn, the fair widow's ac- 
cusation of satire and secret agreement with her 
own opinion. 

Millicent paid one day ‘a long morning visit to 
her sister-in-law elect, and allowed herself to be 
persuaded to remain to lunch, not without a 
hope. She had hinted to Gerald, whom she had 
met somewhere the night before, that she should 
call upon Erminia to-day, and she thought he 
might improve the occasion. He did not appear, 
however, and she was forced to content herself 
with female companionship. 

‘*T haven’t told you, Erminia,” she said, as 
they sat at table, ‘of a little piece of domestic 
news. Margaret Vaughn is coming to stay with 
us for several months.” 

“[ don’t remember any such person.” 

** Nevertheless, you saw her at our house'two 
years ago. She was a school-girl then; indeed, 
she is but just out of school now. Her mother 
had all sorts of peculiar notions about education, 
and instead of sending her where she could get a 
little polish, and knowledge of the world, nothing 
would do but she must go to Vassar. She went 
through the whole course, and so, though she 
only graduated last summer, she must be nine- 
teen or twenty years old. Her mother died not 
long after she entered, and the relation with 
whom she stayed afterward is also dead; and as 
papa is her guardian, he feels obliged to offer her 
a home for the present. She has friends who 
are abroad now, but they are expected home in 
the spring, and then, I suppose, she will go to 
them.” ' 

‘*T hope, for your sake,”’ said Erminia, ‘‘ that 
she may prove a pleasant girl. It is rather a 
serious thing to have a stranger domesticated 
with one in that way.”’ 

“Yes, indeed. I don’t at all know what she 
is like. They give quite a man’s education at 
that place, I believe. I presume she will be ter- 
ribly strong-minded.” 

«In that case, she may be very improving so- 
ciety for us,” said Erminia. ‘I feel that my 
own mind can endure a little strengthening.” 

«TF suppose we should none of us be hurt by 
it,’’ assented Millicent, seeing that Erminia was 
disposed to take that view of the matter; but 


$ neither she nor her mamma had received so ami. 
cably the news of Miss Vauglin’s proposed arri- 
val. A girl to stay with them, to be one of the 
family, for months together! A young girl, to 
be brought out; younger than Millicent, and per- 
haps a rival to her! The ladies were loud in 
outcry and opposition; but there was no help for 
it. Mr. Wetmore had decided that it, was the 
proper thing to do, and he was accustomed to 
give the law to his own household. There wag 
some consolation in remembering that. two years 
before there had been nothing remarkable about 
’ Miss Vaughn, and that it must always be in their 
power to give her salutary snubs and set-backs 
should she seem disposed to be troublesome, 

‘*T was at the Wetmores to-day, Gerald,’’ said 
Erminia, one evening, not long after this. 

‘*You seem to have struck up a great intimacy 
in that quarter lately,” he remarked. 

‘TI!’ said Erminia, laughing.  ‘‘ That is a new 
idea, indeed! But let it pass. We will assume 
that I am the attraction and the attracted, and 
no one else has anything to do with it. I did 
not go to see Millicent, however, but to call upon 
Miss Vaughn.’’ 

“And how were you pleased, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Willoughby. 

‘Very well; I hardly know. She is a quiet 
little person; not decidedly pretty, nor really 
plain; net stylish, nor the reverse. She did 
not say much, but she did not seem shy nor 
awkward, only as if she preferred listening to 








talking.” 

‘‘One point in her favor, at any rate,’’ said 
Gerald. 

“I felt rather sorry for her,’ 
minia. ‘She is the kind of girl that would do 
very nicely in a home of her own; and I dare 
say that to those who are fond of her, and inte 
rested in her appearance, she would occasionally 
; appear pretty and attractive; but, where she is, 
I am afraid she will be overshadowed and over- 

looked.” 
‘You astonish me!” said Gerald. ‘I should 
; suppose that our friend Millicent wonld act the 
part of a kind elder sister, encourage Miss 
Vaughn's timidity, caution her inexperience, and 
take every opportunity to set her off to advan- 
tage.”’ aes 

«You should !”’ exclaimed Erminia, surprised ; 
but a glance at Gerald undeceived her, ‘Ah! 
I see you understand,” she added. 

* And now that you have sketched Miss Vanghn 
so clearly for us,” said the young man, ‘I will 
inform you that it was not necessary in my case. 
; I had seen her already.”’ 

} “You had? Why, where could that have been?” 


’ 


continued Er- 
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“At Lake George, last summer, She was 
there with some friends, and I met her in their 
company several times.” 

«You never mentioned it; but then, of course,”’ 
said Erminia, obligingly explaining away her own 
difficulties, ‘‘she was not a person that we were 
likely ever to meet ; and I suppose it did not oc- 
cur to you to speak of her. She must have been 
just out of school.” 

“Oh, that school!’? exclaimed Mrs. Willough- 
by, with something like a groan. “TI wish I 
might live to see the day when colleges would be 
endowed to teach girls to make bread and pud- 
dings, to cut out their own clothing, and their 
brothers’ shirts! I don’t know which is worse 
for the comfort of all future families, the idle, 
pleasure-seeking way in which most girls are 
brought up, or this system’ of over-education ; 
spending years and years of precious time on mat- 
ters that are perfectly useless in practical life.” 

“That is a subject on which mamma is always 
eloquent,’ said Erminia. ‘ How was it, Gerald? 
Did Miss Vaughn entertain you with the higher 
mathematics and classic quotations ?”’ 

“She talked much like other girls, so far as I 
remember,” he replied. 

« Altogether, I am disposed in her favor,” pro- 
nounced Erminia. ‘I have made up my mind 
to cultivate her.”’ 

Gerald éffered nothing for or against this pro- 
position. 


II. 


Tue Wetmores, mother and daughter, admitted 
to each other that, bad as it was to have an un- 
welcome inmate fixed upon them, it might have 
been a great deal worse. Miss Vaughn made her 
début without producing the least sensation. 
She was not so pretty as to arrest attention from 
acarcless eye, nor had she the aplomb, the air, 
that might have made lesser charms effective. 
Any one who had taken the pains to draw her 
out, would have found that she could talk agree- 
ably, and was not an unintelligent observer of 
the things about her: but there is no great call 
for intelligence in society, nor much leisure to 
elicit it. On the other hand, she was not neg- 
lected, though the attention she received was not 
of a character to awaken envy. “Millicent, there- 
fore, was gracious to her. From the height of 
her own unquestioned bellehood, she bestowed 
occasional patronage, or gave valuable advice in 
matters of dress. So the two got on miost amia- 
bly together. As for Erminia, she quite forgot 
all ber good intentions in the young girl’s behalf. 
Even Gerald, who had promised nothing, did 
more than she. It was not much, of course, that 








he could find time to bestow, but even ‘a little 
passing notice from a personage of such distine- 
tion must be gratifying. 

It was a gay winter. One festivity succeeded 
another with never-failing brilliancy, and before 
it was over Erminia began to think that her long- 
sought ideal had appeared. Margaret Lacy was 
Mrs. Leroy’s equal in point of fortune; in beauty 
she almost surpassed: Miss Wetmore. Her ac- 
complishments were exquisite ; her bearing, grace 
itself. Erminia studied her, and the result was 
entirely favorable.. Miss Lacy was gay without 
frivolity ; she set no undue value on her beauty, 
and the gentleness of her manner could hardly 
spring from anything but a genuinely sweet na- 
ture. Added to this, it was evident that she was 
not insensible to Gerald’s attractions. Erminia 
could sympathize with a preference of this sort, 
never forward in its demonstrations, nor urgent 
in its demands; and while circumstances threw 
her much into the society of the two rival claim- 
ants, her hopes and wishes were warmly enlisted 
for Miss Lacy. It rather surprised her that 
Gerald did not appear more impressed, more 
devoted. Still, the acquaintance was not of long 
standing, and he was so used to being adored, 
that it might take him some time to reverse the 
part. It seemed hardly possible that he should 
not yield ere long. Meanwhile, the earlier pre- 
tenders were by no means idle. If there was 
not much fo encourage them, there was every- 
thing to stimulate to effort. Wherever their hero 
appeared, he was the cynosure of female eyes, 
and the advent of a competitor so formidable as 
Miss Lacy, only rendered the prize better worth 
the winning. 

A trifling circumstance presently encouraged 
Erminia. She picked up a scrap of paper in the 
library, and was about to toss it into the grate, 
when the writing caught her eye. It was Gerald's. 
She read with a good deal of interest, 

“Well art thau named La Marguerite, 
A daisy or a pearl ; 
In either sense, the name is——” 

Here a fragment was torn off, but she could 
still read, 

—“a girl. 
—parkles like the gem, 
Though modest as the flower.” 

Erminia smiled a smile of merry triumph, and 
put the scrap in her pocket. 

‘*T have a piece of property to restore to you,” 
she said, the first time she was alone with him. 

She was hardly prepared for the crimson flush 
that mounted to his very brow as his eye fell on 
the writing. 

‘* You may as well keep it,”’ he replied, rather 
coldly, ‘tas I suppose you have read it.” 
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‘Why shouldn't I read it?’’ demanded Er- 
minia, hurt by his tone. ‘If it were private, 
you should not have left it on the library floor.” 

‘*Nonsense, Ermine!’ he said, recollecting | 
himself. ‘As if there could be anything private 
about a verse that you may have seen a dozen 
times already. I don’t remember when I met 
with it, but it came into my mind one day, and } 
I scratched it down, hardly thinking what I was 
about. Margaret is not an unusual name.” 

“Oh, no! Butit isn’t every Margaret t. whom 
the verse would apply. It is a pretty gool 
description. ‘Sparkles like the gem’—that isn't 
well said. There is nothing sparkling in the soft } 
lustre of pearls. It wouldn’t be half so appro- } 





priate to her if there were.”’ 
‘You admire her, then ?’’ he asked. 3 
I did from the very first. | 
3 


“Of course, I do. 
Who could help it?” 

‘‘T am glad,” he began; but some one came 
in, and they were interrupted, and there was no 
opportunity toresume theconversation. Erminia, 
however, had heard enough to satisfy her. She ; 
was not at all deceived by Gerald’s careless ex- } 
planation. The deep flush, the nettled tone, 
were to her much more indicative of the truth. } 
And then his last words! Oh, it was plain enough, } 
and how delightful! She quite Jost herself in 
visions of the future; the felicity of the lovers, 
the beauty of the bride, the wedding splendors, 
mingling together in bewildering brilliancy. 

Lent was drawing near, and something of the 
carnival spirit seemed to possess people. They 
hurried to enjoy to the utmost the interval that 
remained. This very day was full of engage- 
ments, culminating in a ball, which was the most 
magnificent of the season. The next day every 
one slept late. Erminia did not come down till 
lunch-time, and even then had scarcely energy for 
a few listless remarks as she sipped her tea. 

*“‘T must give up, mamma,” she said. ‘I 
don’t know when I have felt so completely worn 
out. I must take to the sofa and a book. 1 
can't think how you should be so fresh.” 

“I did not dance all night,’’ said Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. ‘‘ But go and liedown. You will feel 
brighter presently, perhaps, when your tea has } 
had a little influence.” 

But the tea, as it happened, was superseded. ; 
Fate had a more eflicient stimulus in store. ; 
Erminia went to the library for a book ; just the 
book that. should fall in with her mind. To her 
surprise, she found Gerald in the room, deep in 
the recesses of a luxurious chair. 

“You here!’’ she exclaimed. 
you come to lunch ?”’ 

*¢I did not hear the bell.”’ 


¢ 


“Why didn’t } 





“It rung loud enough. You must have been 
asleep.” 
‘* Asleep !’’ echoed Gerald, with immense scorg, 
‘¢Yez—or lost in happy day-dreams,”’ said 
Erminia, beginning with the intention to be play- 
ful, and concluding with a yawn. 
‘The table is not cleared yet. 
go in and get something.” 
‘Thank you; I am in no danger of starvation, 
I say, Erminia,"’ he continued, after a pause, “if 
you would wake up, I could tell you something, 
I don’t want to talk to any one that’s half 


You had better 


asleep.”’ 

‘«Oh, Gerald! you could! What is it ?’’—alert 
on the instant. 

**T don’t suppose it will be much news to you, 
after yesterday ; but I think you may congratu- 
late me.” . 

Erminia jumped up. She pounced, as it were, 
upon her brother, and hugged him with delight, 

“IT do! I do, indeed!’’ she eried, and kissed 
him a dozen times, fatigue and listlessness all 
vanishing in this excitement. 

Gerald took her demonstrations composedly, 

‘And now tell me all about it,” she said, 
establishing herself at his side. +‘ What did she 
say? And when is it to be?” 

«As if I should tell you what she said! And 
I cannot tell exactly when it is to be. She tatks 
about the short acquaintance, and that we ouglit 
to know each other betier.” 

‘‘Didn’t she say yes, then?’’ asked Erminia, 
disappointed. 

** Well—it amounted to that, I think. You 
can set your mind at rest. There will be a pro- 
bation, but not a very long one, I trust.”’ 

“Oh, what conceit! Well, she is correct 
enough. It has been a short acquaintance. But 
then we knew people that she knew, and had 
often heard of her, though we did not aciually 
meet her till this winter.” 

‘You didn’t. I had, you know, last summer.” 

“You! I never heard of it.” 

‘‘At Lake George. Don’t you remember?” 

“What! was she there, too?’’ 

“Certainly. It was there that the mischief 
was done, though I did not fully understand it 
at the time. She won’t own to anything of the 
kind; says she never dreamed I had a thought 


She had made me over, it seems, to Miss 
’ 


of her. 
Wetmore; no great compliment to my taste.” 
‘*No, indeed! She is infinitely superior.” 
‘Just compare her, so fresh and innocent, 
with that worldly, artificial girl, who never had 
an ingenuous thought from her cradle. Who 
could help feeling the difference ?”’ 


‘Noone. I am so glad, Gerald! She is so 
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lovely! Just what I would have chosen for you, 
if I had the choice.”’ 

“It is really pleasant to hear you say so, 
though I don’t really see how you could feel 
otherwise. In mother’s case, there may be a 
little prejudice to overcome; but you must use 
your influence; and when once they know each 
other, there will be no trouble.” 

“Oh, no! But why do you think mother has 
any such feeling? I never heard her say a word 
of the kind.” 

« Don’t you remember, one day, when we were 
speaking of her, and mother expressed herself 
so strongly about over-education; thought girls 
ought to be taught domestic matters, and all that ?”’ 

Erminia stared at him, perplexed and silent. 
Then, in a moment, the truth broke upon her 
mind. It came like a flash of lightning, blind- 
ing, bewildering! It was Miss Vaughn of whom 
he had been talking all this time! 

How she rallied from the stroke she never 
could have told; how she managed to hide from 
Gerald the intensity of her surprise, the keen- 
ness of her disappointment. But she did in 
some way achieve it; probably because he was 
too much occupied with his own thoughts to give 
careful heed to her demeanor. 


preserve appearances till she had seen him go } sions.” 


off, happy and hopeful, to the appointed inter- 





> 


what would they say? There was endless scope 
for amazement and conjecture; but she was 
presently fain to break away from all, and im- 
part to her mother the ustounding news. She 
was rather chagrined that Mrs. Willoughby re- 
ceived it so quietly. 

‘‘Tt is most astonishing to us,’’ she said. “ But 
of one thing, Erminia, you may rest assured, 
young men will choose for themselves ; and when 
I think of what he might have done, when I re- 
member how I have seen people throw themselves 
away, we may consider it fortunate. There is 
nothing really objectionable, except her educa- 
tion; and perhaps even that may not amount to 
much, provided she has good sense. I have 
known very fine musicians to make excellent 
housekeepers, and hardly touch the piano when 
they have been married half a dozen years.” 

‘¢T see you are determined to be hopeful,” 
said Erminia, half smiling. “I can’t feel so yet. 
I am too thoroughly disappointed. There is a 
kind of hypocrisy in letting it pass that all my 
enthusiasm was meant for this little personage, 
and yet it would be awkward to make the cor- 
rection.” 

“Decidedly. The better way will be to bring 


She managed to } your feelings up to the warmth of your expres- 


. 


‘*That’s impossible. I must leave such in- 


view with his beloved, and she was at liberty to} fatuation to Gerald himself; but I will do my 


indulge her own emotions. 

The wonder of it, past belief! 
who could have had anybody, for whom fortune, 
and fashion, and beauty, in so many forms, were 
waiting, should have turned from them all, to 
place himself at the feet of an insignificant girl ! 


That a man, } 


; could have hoped. 


And to think how she, Erminia, had been mis- } 


led! 
an unusual name. 
bered that it was Miss Vaughn’s. 


He might well say that Margaret was not ; 
She had not even remem- } 
What an ex-?} 


change for Margaret Lacy, and how utterly } 


Gerald was blinded by his feelings! The enthu- 
siasm that was only the due of the one, seemed 


Q 
? 
5 
> 
? 
? 
? 


ludicrous as applied to the other; yet he had | 
} Erminia was willing to admit that Gerald had 


appropriated it, as a matter of course. Poor 
Margaret ! 


what must hers be? And Millicent, Mrs. Leroy, 


If a sister's feelings were so severe, 


best, mamma. I promise you that.” 

There were consolations in doing it, she found. 
A love affair, though shorn of its anticipated glo- 
ries, was still interesting; and the match proved, 
on closer knowledge, more satisfactory than she 
Margaret was not beautiful, 
yet she could brighten, at times, into looks that 
were very pleasant to her friends. She had not 
Mrs. Leroy’s fortune, yet she was by no means & 
dowerless bride, and it suited Gerald much bet- 
ter not to owe everything to his wife. Without 
near relations, she was ready to take her hus- 
band’s family to her heart.. And when a year or 
two of marriage had proved her good qualities, 


done as well for his own happiness as if he had 
wedded even his Sisten’s Cuoicg. 
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Tae gems so brightly glowing, 
Tn caves of earth or sea, 

Though purest light bestowing, 
Will shine in vain for mc. 


No treasure from the ocean, 
No gem from shaded mine, 

Can wake such fond emotion 
As one short note of thine. 














LAWRENCE ELSTER’S FOLLY. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT 


CHAPTER lI. 

Tur demon of early rising took possession of 
Lawrence Elster. 
window-shutters open, on the previous night, 
and as soon as the June sun surmounted the 
twin-peaks, which shut in the village toward the 
east, iis rays shone straight across his chamber, 
flinging a golden halo about his head that gave 
him rather the appearance of some recumbent 
saint, at least according to one’s idea of saints, 
as derived from old pictures. 


But Lawrence quickly disproved his claims te } 


canonization, by waking with some impatient 
words and a good deal of bad temper. It was 
naturally enough, too, for in the brief seconds 
which elapsed between the intrusion of the yel- 
low light and his waking, he had dreamed that 
he was a bit of brown paper, and that some cu- 
rious wretch was trying to burn a hole in him, 
(for he preserved his identity all the while,) with 
a sun-glass. 

He sat up in bed, and looked about. The 
room was glorious with an amber radiance. 
Through the open window floated a soft wind, 
redolent with flower-scents, and musical with 
the joyous anthem of the birds, and the refrain 
of the distant cascade. He could see, too, a long 
sweep of beautiful landscape—gardens, groves, 
pasture-lands, grain-fields, a capricious brook, 
twisting its silvery coils in and out the whole, 
then the twin cliffs shutting in the view beyond. 
The sun cast jeweled crowns upon their sum- 
mits; their waists were bound with girdles of 
white mist, below which spread a soft, velvety 


darkness, like the fall of royal robes, across } 


which flecks of light wove an embroidery of 
purple and silver. Over the whole stretched the 
turquoise sky. along whose dome the rainbow- 
tinted clouds drifted slowly, like great shallops, 
with gérgeous sails and banners fluttering in the 
morning-breeze. 

Even an irritable man might have forgotten to 
be cross; and Elster was not one of those unfor- 
tunate wretches whose nerves are outside their 
skin, and they a nuisance to themselves and 
everybody about them. He darted out of bed, 
hurried to the window, and leaned over the sill, 
enjoying the beautiful scene as one does such 
loveliness, after months spent among brick walls 
and crowded streets. 

3 


He had carelessly left the} 


} Presently he got his senses back enough to 
} remember, that if any other early-riser should 
pass, his appearance would be picturesque rather 
than proper. He looked at his watch. It was 
scarcely five o'clock yet. But he plunged hergi- 
cally under the torrent of his cold shower-bath, 
dressed rapidly, and was soon out of the house, 
for a long stroll, before more prosaic mortals (or 
poets, into whose chambers the sun had not 
shone,) should think of waking to the glory of 
the new day. 
Nobody was visible below stairs but a few of 
the hotel servants, who were busy among the 
long corridors, with pails and brushes. They 
were mostly phlegmatic Germans and wild-eyed 
Celts, who, one and all, stared in wonder ats 
gentleman insane enough to be up and out when 
he could lie in bed. 

The half-dozen cottages scattered about the 
broad lawn, and among the adjacent shrubbe 
ries, gave no sign of life as yet. Down the 
straight, white road to the left lay the tiny,yvil- 
lage, likewise stilkasleep. Elster hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then decided that he would not go in 
that direction. On the contrary, he passed 
} through the plantations,-took a path to the right, 
$ gained a wood, which looked as if it might have 
| been the remnant of a primeval forest, and pre 

sently found himself.on the edge of the broad 
) plateau whereupon village and hotel were situ 
ated, f 

Here was a narrow gorge, down which he be 
gan toclimb. Rude steps, cut.in the rock, ren 
dering the descent passably easy. On the oppo 
site side of the gorge rose a still loftier wall of 
rock, A mountain-stream flowed smoothly enough 
to the top of this cleft, which, perhaps, some 
strange convulsion of nature had smitten out in 
the dim ages, then fell suddenly, in a great 
cataraci, over its edge; fell, perhaps fifty feet, 
flowed again, for a considerable distance over its 
strong bed, then shot down in a lesser cascade, 
foamy and white, then flowed on anew, till an 
other projecting 1ock broke it into a third. 

It was a haunt among the Kaatskills. Of 
course, I need hardly tell you that. Having told 
it, no further attempt at description is necessary. 
Your own fancy can conjure up the beautifal 
scene which my poor pen would prove so vain to 
depict. 
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Elster toiled on, down to the bottom of the ; fore. Even as he looked, however, she disap- 
gorge, and stood, looking up. Great pines lined } peared again behind the trees, and, lost in his 
either summit, stretching away in solemn pro-} musings, he had quite forgotten the incident, 
cession, their tops glittering like a host of golden } when suddenly from the rocks, opposite to those 
spears in the sun; the vast depth of double pre- ; he had descended, fell a shower of pebbles and 
cipice, still sombre and dark; down through the earth, and the same girlish voice rang out, half 
midst the three separate cascades foaming, so {in astonishment, half in terror. Elster looked 
unlike, and each so beautiful. The waves of the ; toward the right. hank, and saw a sight that 
upper fall were tinged with gorgeous rays, while | curdled his very blood. The girl.had attempted 
the second showed slate-color and green, crested ‘ to climb the path, which here was. much more 
here and there with masses of foam, which took | diffieult than that by which she descended from 
fantastic shapes of wreaths, and urns, and shields, ; the hotel, but her dress had caught in some mer- 
as if some unseen giant host above had flung them } ciless bush ; she had iost her footing in trying to 
down as an offering. extricate it, and was now slipping slowly down, 

Then the, marvelous loveliness of the third and } and if not rescued immediately, would be pre- 
nearest fall!. It logked, more than anything, } cipitated into the basin below, when instant 
like a great cloud of,white lace, studded with } death would be inevitable, 
floating plumes flung over the rocks, which here Elster was, for a. moment, so horrified he could 
were covered with a mantle of emerald moss. not move. Then, recovering himself, he darted 

This nearest. cascade dropped into a vast fern- { across the bridge, up the height, reached her, 
lined basin, beyond which the gorge narrowed { disengaged her dress, carried her dowa to the 
still more, and the torrent rushed on over its 5 bridge, and placed her upon a mossy log, which 
rocky bed, and hurried toward the outlet of the } ran along below the railing. 
defile, beyond whose gloom the waters swept across It was all the work of an instant. He had 
green meadows and past pleasant woodlands for { seated her on the log in safety almost before he 
miles and miles, till at length it joined the great } realized what had happened. She had neither 
river which flowed proudly on toward the sea. spoken nor stirred after he had reached her. 

The din of the upper cataracts had been deaf- He thought now she had fainted, she leaned 
ening as Elster descended. Where he stood now, 3 so helplessly back against one of the posts which 
the united tones softened, {ill the highest sounded } supported the railing, and he was rushing away, 
out like a grand organ. The voice of the second } with some insane idea of bringing water in his 
was like a hymn sung by deep bass voices, and ; straw hat, perhaps thinking that, considering the 
the third became the melodious notes of the { service upon which he was bent, Vesta might aid 
chorister-boys, young, clear, and shrill, ringing } him, as she did the damsel in old days with the 
up to the roof of some vast Gothic cathedral. sieve, but he was stopped. by a voice, crying, 

But at any unusual moment of sublimation, ‘Don't go! I’m not hurt—I'm not faint !’’ 
one is generally brought suddenly back to reality, Such a sweet, young voice-—sweeter, even, than 
and just as Elster had reached that crowning 3 when he had heard it from the woods. It was mu- 
fancy in regard to the organ, and the rest of it, ; sical as the ripple of the waves in the mossy basin. 
he was thus brought now. Let me tell you how. Elster turned back and looked at her more close- 

Just below the basin, a rustic bridge had been } ly. She did not seem so young as at first, still she 
flung across the torrent, and it was there our } was not more than sixteen, he was certain, The 
early wanderer had statiored himself. flood of sunshiny hair that streamed over her 

Hearing a dog bark, he looked around to see { shoulder had auburn reflections across it: the 
from what quarter the sound proceeded, and $ marvelous pink-tinted ivory skin, which goes 
finally he caught sight of a young girl, on the } with such hair, was more lovely than words can 
hill-side above him, who was just emerging from } describe. 
the woods. She had reached the side of the Elster saw all this, but before he could study 
stream, which there ran level for a space, and } her beauty further, a pair of great brown eyes 
was amusing herself by throwing twigs in the} gazed up into his, eyes that were eager and 
water, and urging her dog to fetch them. The solemn as those of a child, but with a certain 
animation of her gestures; her sweet, girlish ‘depth which gave premonition of a womanly 
voice ; her white dress, so cool and virginal ; and spirit, (or at least Elster fancied this was 8o,) 
her thick, flowing tresses of gold—all these made { which slumbered beneath, to wake, as girlhood 
up a picture of innocent, childish beauty, that ; matured into womanhood, into strength and per- 
fascinated Elster, and made him wonder how he } fection. ’ 
had never happened to see this fair vision be-} She looked at him with the most perfect com- 
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posure, though it was the composure of a child, She took off her hat as she spoke, and looked 
too, for a moment, and then began to tremble a} demurely at it. It had received a twist in Iyer 
little, as if just realizing the danger from which | fall. She glanced shyly at Elster, and se¢ing he 
he had saved her. She glanced up at the rocks ; was not looking—for he had turned aside on pur. 
down to the fall and the basin, which suddenly ; pose—arranged the broken brim, rolled her curly 
gleamed cold and cruel to Elster, following her } over her fingers, and regarded certain rentg in 
gaze; then looked back at him. Before he could } her dress with an expression of countenance half 
find words of any sort—masculine nature is not } rueful, half amused. 
quick to act when a surprise strikes it—she said, } Elster stood watching her, however, without 
‘I'd thank you, if I could, I just begin to be i betraying it. He was beset by a crazy faney 
frightened. Oh! wasn’t it awful?” that the old mythological fables must be true 
‘You did run a good deal of risk,” he an-} after all, and that he had stumbled on the spirit 
swered, as he might have addressed a child; she; of the woodland haunt. Then the girl looked up 
looked so childish as she spoke. ‘‘ You oughtn’t { at him as if expecting that he would speak again, 
to have attempted that path. Indeed, it is not a } and he suddenly became conscious that he wasa 
patiret all.” rather awkward, stupid man; he blushed likes 
‘*But 1 wanted to get away,” returned she, { girl. He could find no suitable words with 
with a low, rippling laugh, which Elster thought {which to address her. Like many another, he 
the sweetest sound he had ever heard. ‘1 }.was tongue-tied. To express the thoughts in his 
didn’t wish you to see me, you know.” mind would be an impertinence, and he could 
“IT am shocked to think there is anything { get at no ordinary speech. 
about my appearance to frighten people,” said ‘*T suppose I must go home,” said the sprite 
he, half inclined to feel piqued, though he was} at last. “If I don’t, Miss Saunders will mis 
three-and-thirty, and she only a child. me; and, oh, what a day I shall have of it then! 
She laughed more gayly than ever. She was} Where’s Dandy? Ah! here he comes,’’ as the 
not a bit bold or unfeminine, but certainly she ! dog bounded forward, ‘* He’s my old, real friend, 
was self-possessed ; as self-possessed a little maid’ you know, beside grandma,” she added, with 
as ever hero rescued from peril or awkward pre- § childish frankness. ‘‘ Not like Miss Saunders.” 
dicament. ‘I promise not to help Miss Saunders, if she 
«I was only afraid you might tell of me,’ she } comes here and rolls into the water,” said Elster, 
answered, ‘‘and then I should get an awful lec- { speaking half-laughingly. 
ture. You see I’ve been forbidden to come here The girl looked up at him as if surprised at 
alone; but I was perfectly dying to climb those} the change. ‘He is not so stupid after all,” she 
rocks.”’ { thought. But she said aloud, 
Elster looked grave. He must, he found, speak ‘‘Oh! accidents never happen to her. Sheis 
to her as a child. ‘ much too slow and precise. I don’t suppose she 
‘I think it would have been wiser to defer the ¢ ever tore her dress in her whole life;’’ and she 
wish till you had a little assistance,” he said,’ held up the tattered remains of her blue over 
with quite a fatherly air. } skirt, and began to laugh again. ‘ Please,” she 
“Oh, then, I might have waited forever,” added, coaxingly, after a moment, ‘* You'll not 
cried she, with a pretty petulance. ‘There's } te!l of me, Mr. Elster?” 
nobody to go with me but Therese or Miss Saun-{ ‘You know my name ?’’ he asked, in surprise. 
ders; and Therese is too lazy, not to mention her; «* Why, of course,’’ returned she, impatiently. 
weak head; and Miss Saunders would rather die } ‘‘Dear me! I couldn’t have stayed here to talk 
at the stake than do anything plucky. She! with you, if I did not. Miss Saunders has 
thinks it must always be unlady-like. Do you} brought me up too decorously for that, although 
think so ?’’ you mighn’t think it.” 
**No, indeed,’’ he replied, heartily, and, in-; Another langh, so deliciously mischievous and 
deed, quite unconscious that he was telling a} childish! 
dreadful fib ; not even remembering to be shocked « You have the advantage of me in every way, 
at the horrible slang-word she had uttered so } said he. ‘I do not even know who Miss Sau 
glibly. ders is.” 
“Oh, you don’t?” said she. ‘I wish you'd “T wish I didn’t,’”’ cried this extraordinary 
tell the Saunders’ so, then.”’ maiden, with an energy which would assuredly 
“T would, if she’d appear,” replied Elster. have horrified the august spinster in question. 
‘Drowning would have been a better fate } «It’s my belief she’s an ogre in disguise, though 
than that,” cried Miss, shivering and laughing. { that doesn’t quite express her character either 
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She’s an odd mixture—yes, an ogre, whose 
grandmother was an arithmetic, and she fed on 
theorems instead of children. Can you under- 
stand ?”’ 

“] think I catch the idea,’’ Elster said, laugh- 
ing, too, as mach at the comical twist she gave 
her beautiful arched brows, as at the absurd 
speech. ‘‘This arithmetical ogress of a Saun- 
ders——”’ 

“Geological, philosophical, astronomical, and 
all the rest of it,’’ broke in Miss. ‘“* Well, what 
about her ?”’ 

“She is the governess, I suppose.”’ 

The fairy looked very stately at once. 

“I'm a little past that sort of thing, I should 
hope,” said she, disdainfully. Then, just as sud- 
denly, she dropped back into childish confidence 
again, with a doleful sigh. ‘ Well, I suppose 
people would call her that. Isn’t it a shame?” 

“Yes, indeed,’ assented he, with a fervor 
which gained him a bewitching smile as reward; 
asmile as coquettish as if she hud been a woman, 
instead of a baby or a fay. 

She rose. 

“lam going now,’’ said she. ‘‘ Good-bye.’’ 

“You will let me help you up the path?’’ he ; 
urged. 

He bowed, as he spoke, holding out his hand 
as if to assist her. 

“How droll!’ cried she. ‘‘ Why, you treat 
me just as if I was a young lady, and lived in a} 
book.” 

As she spoke, she made a curtsy. 

“T am rather expecting to see you spread 3 





’ 


5 


In his confusion, Elster executed an eccentric 
circle; then started toward the path by which 
he had descended. 

“No,;no! You will meet them! What an 
idea !’’ cried she, stamping her foot. ‘* Down by 
that rock—hide! Hark, they’re coming!’’ 

Elster could hear the voices now, sharp, dis- 
mayed, though he could not make out what he 
called. His wits came back. 

‘¢ At least, let me know whose secret I am to 
guard,” he pleaded, and his voice was earnest 
now, for she looked so lovely in her sudden excite- 
ment, that he forgot he had considered her a child. 

Again, she gave him a quick, coqueitish look. 
A great mass of blue violets grew just where she 
stood. She stooped, picked up one, and placed 
it in his hand. 

‘«‘Yhere’s my name,” she said, hastily. 

Then the voices sounded again. She looked 
bewildered and frightened, and almost sobbed. 

**Oh, do go!—they’ll see you!’ she cried. 

Away he bounded. He dashed round a sharp 
bluff of rock, hid himself behind it, and re- 
mained quiet for several minutes. 

When he ventured to look out from his place 
of concealment, the girl had disappeared. 

He waited until the sound of voices had died in 
the distance, then he climbed up the cliff, and 
walked back toward the hotel, so perplexed that 
he was inclined to set the whole adventure down 
as a sudden craze of-his brain. 

But when he looked at the violet, which he 
held in his hand, he knew that the whole thing 


was real! With a gravity at which he smiled, a 


pair of wings, and fly away,’’ said he, quite con- ; moment after, as if it had been another’s folly, 
fused by her rapid changes from womanliness to ; he took s note-book from his pocket, placed the 


childish fun. } flower carefully between the leaves, and wrot 
“You'll not tell of me?’ she asked; and} with his pencil the date, and under that the 


again the coquette got the upper hand of the} 
child, in the look she gave him. ‘‘ You are sure 
you'll not tell?”’ ; 

“How can I, when I do not even know your ; 
name ?”’ said he. 

“And I know yours, and when you came, and { 
why you came, and ever so much more,”’ re- } 
turned she. 

Then, with a laughing glance, she sprang from 
his side, as if she had been a real fairy, and was 
gone across the bridge like a phantom. 

He followed her, of course. 

“And you will not tell me how you acquired 
all this knowledge?’ he asked, when he had ; 
overtaken her. 

She stopped, and held up her hand. 

“Hark! I hear voices!’ she cried. “+ Oh, it’s 
Therese! Please, go away! Qh, if they see me! 
Hide! Quick, quick!” 

Vou. XLVIII.—13 


words, ‘‘ Her name.”’ 

Then he walked on, trying to feel contemptu- 
ous at such a bit. of nonsense, on the part of 
sober three-and-thirty. Still, one did not meet 


ja fairy every day, he reflected; it was while 


making @ memorandum of the matter. 


CHAPTER II. 

PostrIvEty, it was eight o’clock when he reach- 
ed the hotel. He suddenly discovered that he 
was furiously hungry. Straight he made for 
the breakfast-room. There were already a goodly 
number of peceple assembled there, and, to his 
surprise, among them were old Mrs. Rolleston 
and her granddaughter, Genevieve. Then he 
remembered that an expedition had been agreed 
upon, the night before, which accounted for such * 
punctuality on their parts. 
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Half-a dozen voices assailed him, as he walked 
up the hall. 

‘A little more, and you would have been 
late,” they cried. ‘The idea. of coming into 
the country, and lying in bed till this hour! Oh, 
fie, Mr. Elster !’’ 

He answered, still in a sort of maze, and 
passed on toward the table, where Mrs. Rolleston 
and her granddaughter sat, the wittiest, sharpest- 
tongued old woman, and the handsomest, state- 
liest young one, that could be imagined. 

**Good morning,” said the old lady, busy with 
her egg. ‘‘Eat your breakfast, and don’t talk ; 
people are always stupid at this hour—unholy 
hour. I mean everybody except me. I'm always 
up with the lark, but it’s only because I can’t 
sleep. And, how I do hate it!” 

Elster made some reply. He was still a little 
dazed. Then he remembered to turn toward 
Genevieve Rolleston, 

‘I: see they accused you wrongfully. You 
have already been out,” she said, pointing to a 
spray of fern he had put in his button-hole. 
‘** Had you a pleasant walk ?”’ 

Why, whats cold voice it was! He wondered 
he had never noticed that before. And the face, 
which he had always thought so handsome; it 
looked worn and faded, this morning. **Thetruth- 
ful morning light is cruel to a woman,” he solilo- 
quized, ** when she has reached six-and-twenty.”’ 

Elster was conscious of saying this, and other 


things to himself, even while he answered Miss 3 
Rolleston’s question, and talked the common- } 


places suitable to the occasion, 

++ Hey !” suddenly exclaimed the old woman. 

Elster looked up, She had fixed him with her 
keen she-eagle eyes. 

“ Hey!” she repeated. 

‘*] beg your pardon ?”’ Elster said, interro- 
gatively. 

** You have been out,” she continued, empha- 
sizing her words by three separate nods. ‘ At 
first, 1 thought you pinned the fern in last night, 
for a make-believe. What’s come over you ?’’ 

‘* Nothing,” said Elston, and yet feeling that 
he changed color. 

**I don't know that face. I never saw you 
look so before,’” went on the old woman. ‘‘ Have 
you had letters—a sensation? I shall hate you 
forever, if you have. I've not had one for half 
a century.” 

Elster knew that Genevieve’s calm gaze was 
fixed upon him, too. He felt himself color again, 
but managed to say, composedly, “It is only the 
effect of an early stroll, and I have brought back 
a frightful appetite. You will think me an ogre, 
Miss Rolleston.”’ 


‘Let her think what she likes,’ quoth the old 
lady. ‘In my day, people didn’t mince. They 
wouldn’t now, only their stomachs are as weak 
as their heads, The eggs are fresh, the stewed 

kidneys good, so are the cutlets, so is the deyil, 

{80 are the croquettes. I know, for I have tried 

{them all. Don’t be ashamed to follow my exam 
ple, though Mr. Low, down yonder, did call me 
an ostrich, a little while ago.”’ 

This, in audible tone, which caused all eyes to 
turn toward the unfortunate youth, who had per- 
petrated the mild witticism in his neighbor's ear, 
Hlis face became a double rainbow at once; he 

‘ tried to stammer denial, or excuses. 
{ Don't, if you please,” said the ruthless old 
‘woman. . * You'll choke to death, as sure as the 
{ world ; then, in decency, we shail have to put 
of our expedition, and I’ve set my heart on it, 
} Locke has gotten up a splendid luncheon for us 
totake. I ordered it—you young men can pay 
{for it. That’s your part, and lucky it is that you 
can be turned to any sort of use.” 

Five-and-seventy years had Mrs. Rolleston 
trodden the mazes of this wicked and much- 

{abused world ; but she was more active, physic- 
ally and mentally, than many a woman of forty, 


” 


;She had been a great beauty in her day. Bhe 
; had been very rich, and a power. Most of her 
money had followed her youth; but she was s 
power still, and the grandest dame on Murray 
Ifill was eager for her countenance and her good 
word, 

I suppose her granddaughter, Genevieve, had 
been the greatest disappointment of these latter 
yeirs; and the old woman could be as irate and 
bitter as if she had not long passed the age when 
people are expected to have done with hopes and 
their failures. The girl was barely seventeen, 
when the old woman introduced her into society. 
Ilér beauty made a great sensation, and her sue 
cess still continued, though she was now several 
months beyond her six-and-twentieth birthday. 
It would have been difficult to say why Gene 
vieve had not married, but she had not; so, s0- 
cially considered, her life was a failure, in spite 
of her triumphs. Since she had passed her 
twenty-fourth birthday, proposals had grown un 
frequent, and women did not hesitate any longer 
to say that she’ was angling for a husband. 

The old woman was terribly bitter on what 
she called Genevieve’s folly. The girl had failed, 
she suid. She had not even been true to the 
aim so carefully instilled into her mind, that of 
selling herself to the highest bidder. In face, 
form, and voice, Genevieve was wonderfully like 
what her grandmother had been at her age. 
Oddly enough, most people will say—very natu 
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rally to my mind—this very resemblance hard- } youthful experiences had Jeft him, he believed, 
ened the old woman’s heart against her. Mrs. } powerless to feel love or enthusiasm; but when 
Rolleston’s own youth had been a failure; she spring came, he told his story to Genevieve Rol- 


had given up the man she loved for wealth—the leston, by whom he had been attracted as he had 


wealth was now lost; so she called. Genevieve’s thought no woman's beauty or mental charms 


youth a failure, too, and was terribly irritated, ‘ could ever again attract him. He feared that she 
because, in certain ways, it reminded her of her ; did not love him. His intuitions were too keen 
on. ; for him to be deceived, nor did she stoop to dis- 
Quarrel, Genevieve would not; but the old ; honesty. She would not do this even in the 
woman led hera hard-life. Shrewd as the grand- ; dismal strait to which Jife had brought her. 
mother was, of late years, she could not well con- ‘- We are to part now’’ he said. ‘I must tell 
ceal her eagerness to see the girl married. She } you the whole tale in a few words. I do not ask 
flung her nets so openly at rich men, that Gene- ; you to give me an answer yet. Ido nvt want one, 
vieve’s name had become almost a by-word, espe- $ I shall soon follow you north; then you shall tell 
cially with envious rivals. }me if you can become my wife, being just to 
The past winter they had spent in Havana. } yourself and me. I fear you do not love me. 


They went there in search of some rich Cuban. ; Perhaps what at twenty we should have called 
Seas would be impossible to either. But if 


Being in a bad mood when the journey was } 
mooted, Mrs. Rolleston put it just in that brutal } you have courage to try, we will endeavor to live 


form to her granddaughter. worthy of our lives, and take up the future 


“Get you off my hands, I will,” said she. } together.” 

I want my little money for myself.” So he went away. Mrs. Rolleston was near 
beating her granddaughter when she found that 

Any }they had parted without any engagement; but 


“T'ra old. 
Genevieve only answered, 
«“T'll marry the first man that asks me. 
life would be better than this. You will not let $ she soon consoled herself with the idea that, on 


‘ 


i this occasion, success was certain. It would 


me go away and take care of myself. w 

« You’re a fool!” broke in the she-eagle; ‘and } only be an affair of time, 
you're bad-hearted, which is worse. Why, you'll } «Don’t let him go again,” she shrieked. «You 
soon not even be ornamental! Pah! I'll not be } can’t afford to fool. You must marry.”’ 
disgraced in my old age! Take care of yourself, ; Genevieve was surprised to perceive how much 
indeed! Be a governess or sempstress, wouldn't {she missed the man’s companionship. As the 
you? Oh, you imp! You'll get married, and } weeks went on, she smiled rather bitterly to find 
pay me back the money I’ve spent on you, and } how much she longed for his arrival, 

80 prove that you have a little cecent feeling in “I should almost think I cared,’’ she thought, 
your atrocious composition. That’s what you } «if { did not know myself, and my poverty of 
will do!’’ heart, so thoroughiy.” 

Warped and enervated as she was, in ony} Mrs. Rolleston chose this Kaatskill retreat for 
ways, by her life, Genevieve had stren,th of wi.l ; the summer. Pleasant people were going there. 
and courage to have gone; but she was withheld } Besides, she was ab!e to make reasonable terms 
bya better motive than she admitted even to } with the land’ord of the hotel, who knew that 
herself. The grandmother needed her. Reso- {her presence would be a sort of certificate of 
lute as the old eagle was, age began to tell. She } success for his newly-attempted scheme, which 
could not be left alone. This very voyage to} had threatened on the previous year to be a 
Cuba had been commended by the doctors, who ; failure: he was anxious to secure her at any 
dreaded the northern winter for her, and secretly cost. 
urged Genevieve to persuade her to go. So, two days before the morning on which I 

It was at Havana that they met Lawrence ; have presented Lawrence Elster to you, he ar- 
Elster—a very, very rich man ; highly cultivated, } rived in the pretty haunt, finding himself joy- 
too, A gentleman in more than the-conventional } fully welcomed by the old lady, by Genevieve 
sense. At the outset of manhood he had sud-}with her usual proud serenity, perhaps with a 
denly found himself deprived of the fortune } jittle more restraint than ber manner often 


> 
) 


which he had been brought up to expect. Ho}; showed, because she felt her heart throb at 
set his shoulder bravely to the wheel; fate aided. ; sight of him, and was ashamed. she mentally pro- 
At one-and-thirty he was one of the richest men } nounced, of *‘ a girlish folly, unsuited to her age.” 
in Wall street. He retired from business, and The day’s expedition and picnic proved pny 
was known at home and abroad among the fore- ' enough, yet Elster wondered why a sort of mist, 
most patrons of art and philapthropy. Certzin ;seewed to hang between him and its ‘oy. 
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eee See, 
ment; a mist which seemed even to shroud ; himself thinking that in a wife a man wante 
Genevieve’s beauty, till it looked hard and cold | more than regular features and elegance. fj, 
to his fancy, and made him feel that what he } wanted what would form the elements of a home. 
had always termed her regal air went deeper }and he wondered now that he could ever hare 
than mere externals, and was in truth a sign of } believed that he could himself be content with 
a cold, emotionless nature, which would leave ; less. 


her always a kind of beautiful statue. He caught } (20 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE DEAD OF THE WILDERNESS. 


BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


One had his home where the rice-fields blow, 
And dark Palmettos their fan-leaves show. 
His bride, his darling, the wife of a day, 

Has watched and prayed till ber hair is gray; 
But never a line has she had to tell 

Tf he died at once where he fought and fell, 
Or lingered forgotten, in stn and rain, 
Through nights of fever, and days of pain. 
Alas! no voice from the dead can come 

To that broken-heart, to that widowed home, 


TocerueRr they lie on the lonely plain, 

In driving sleet and in drenching rain. 

When nights are dark in the dreary pines, 

Or hushed and solemn the moonlight shines. 
The selfame flowers above them wave, 

The same birds chirrup from grave to grave. 
And the sunshine sweet is the same that is shed 
By the gracious Giver on both the dead. 

Now that the battle, the rage is o’er, 

They sleep in peace, they are foes no more, 





Together they lie on the lonely plain, 
Never to struggle, or suffer again ! 
And they sleep so calm, in a peace so deep, 
They do not know that their loved ones weep. 
They have gone to a land where the rush and roar 
And thunder of battle are heard no more. 
The snows may drive, and the winds may rave, 
The rains beat wild on each nameless grave, 

Sut they heed no sounds from the angry Past, 
Together—as brothers—they sleep at last. 


One had his birth in the North afar, 

Where moan the firs to the midnight star. 

There, at the foot of the gray old hill, 

His widowed mother awaits him still. 

Husband, and daug ters, and sons are gone, 
Stricken and broken she watches alone; 

Daily she goes to the time-worn door 

To look for her youngest, who comes no more, 

For the tall, straight form, and the fair, proud head, 
That have lain for years with the nameless dend. 
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ROQUET. 


BY KATE PEYTON. 


“* A cnarMtNe lawn! Oh, yes! for you 
Who know so well the game. 

You say ‘croquet,’ and then ‘ roquet ;’ 
To me, they seem the same.” 


Then Will looked up with beaming eye, 
His mallet lightly swaying; 

“T'll teach you, if you'll let me try, 
* Croqueting’ and ‘ roqueting.’” 

The game sped well—almost too fast ; 
My ball was like a cricket ; 

Then Will and I—T played the last— 
Were “for” the centre wicket. 


“T'll teach you here,” said Will to me, 
The balls together laying. 

* Now turn your blushing face this way, 
And heed what I am saying. 


“Tf I ‘croquet, our two balls there 
Will surely fly asunder; 

‘ Roquet,’ they'll pass the wire, a pair. 
Which will you choose, I wonder?” 


He low’red his voice. “My darling one, 
Which shall it be?” he pleaded. 
“Your choice for life?” I softly said, 
“ Roquet !”—’T was all he needed. 
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A PICTURE. 


BY MERLE W. 


Low sang a maiden pure and fair 
With wealth of floating, sunny hair, 

With eyes the clearest, clearest blue, 
And heart all innocent and true. 


Soft, rippling on the slumb’rous air, 

Her words fell, fraught with music rare, 
From lips as yet unspoilt by scorn— 

A maiden fuir, in life's young morn. 


CURRIE. 


Sing on, sweet child, a crown of care, 
Ere long may press thy temples fair, 

Thy heart will need all kindly cheer, 
To comfort in this world so drear. 


I would thy life could be as bright, 
As this sweet day of Autumn light. 

A better prayer for thee I'll breathe— 
May Christian joy thy future wreathe, 





THE FIRST QUARREL. 


BY ERMA LELAND, 


“Tr you had had a grain of real love for me, 


steps no longer sounded in the crisp snow, and 


you never would have dragged me out into this } looked unutterably sad and hopeless, as if the 


horrid wilderness,” said Mrs. Rowland Hardy, 
half sobbing, and really angry. 

As she arose, she flashed around to the window, 
and pressed her hot face so closely against the 
pane, that her nose immediately began melting @ 
grotesque pattern of herself in the sparkling 
frost-work. ‘If you had been a gentleman, you 
never would Pa 

Rowland Hardy had been married about a 
year. He stood breathlessly silent for a moment, 
at his wife’s words, his face slowly paling. 





“Jane Hardy,” he answered, at last, in tones } 


light of her life had suddenly gone out: looked 
remorseful, too, as if conscious of having had 
something to do with its going out. 

Everything had gone wrong in the little-cabin 
that morning. It is possible that many of us 
have such mornings—mornings when everything 
animate and inanimate conspires to bring to the 
surface the original gorilla that slumbers within 
the soul. Such mornings have to be beaten down 
promptly under one’s feet, and Mrs. Jenny had 
stooped to squabble with hers. A dear little 
rose had been discovered frozen,“though wrapped 


hard and cold, “if I had not thought you were in flannel and placed in the warmest corner of 
willing, I never would have consented to your } the little burrow under the floor, called, as a 


coming, and you know it. Remember, I told you 
it would be a rough life, yet you would come.’’ 

Jane Hardy remembered very well. But the 
memory of her ardent protestations, her gene- 
rous forgetfulness of self, only angered her the 
more just now. 

“Go away! Go away! 
she said. 

“Tam going directiy,’’ he tranquilly answered. 
“Will you be good enough to put up my lunch- 
eon? I shall not come back until night.’’ 

“With pleasure,” she answered, icily, remov- 
ing her face from the window, and proceeding to 
make a great clatter in the cupboard, which in 
this little pioneer> cabin was a combination of 
pantry and china closet. 

“T’'m afraid there’s a small allowance of wood. 
Will it last until evening?’’ said Rowland, after 
he had filled the wood-box, and dextrously 
brushed up the bits of bark that had fallen on 
the neat rag-carpet. His words were kind, but 
his tone was as chilly as an icicle. 

“There is plenty, do not trouble yourself,’’ 
responded Jenny Hardy, haughtily, her eyes be- 
stowed on the bread she was buttering. 

In five minutes, man, dinner-pail, ax, and dog, 
had vanished in the direction of the timber, and 
the young wife was alone, as she had vehemently 
desired to be. 

The majority of young wives burst to tears at 
this point, but perhaps Jenny Hardy did not 
belong’ to the majority. At any rate she did not 
dissolve. She leaned against the rude mantel- 
shelf for a moment, when her husband’s foot- 
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I want to be alone 





matter of dignity, the cellar. To be sure, the 
potatoes had been kindly spared; but what were 
gross potatoes when lovely Lamarque buds droop- 
ed in death? Mourning over them, Jenny for- 
got the milk-toast, and the milk-toast indignantly 
boiled over. Catching the pan from the stove, 
lo! a plash of hot milk on the front breadth of 
her clean, crisp, French calico, and another on 
the ear of David, the dog, who howled respon- 
sively. At another time Jenny would have 
laughed, but the Lamarque’s fate had rendered 
her cynical, and disposed to take gloomy views 
of things, so that when Rowland came into this 
atmosphere of burned milk and piteous dog- 
whinings, she was declaring, in her fervid way, 
that housekeeping out. west was simply villainous, 
and that she hated—here she caught Rowl’s pro- 
vokingly-smiling eyes—everything ! 

Rowl bad been fearful that a sort of suppress- 
ed discontent was taking possession of his wife. 
She was quieter, at times almost sad, and. less 
given to laughter than in their old bright days, 
as he had got to calling them. He had hoped 
everything of her love and devotion—hoped that 
he might ever remain as near and dear, as much 
‘all the world” to her as she had often declared 
him to be. 

But he had begun to be afraid. It was asking 
too much of mortal woman, he argued; anxious 
to make himself wretched, to tear her far aw:y 
from home, and friends, and all the comfortabie 
little delights of well-regulated New England 
life, and to expect her to be always glad, and 
buoyant, and brave, and hopeful, keeping his 
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own soul high with the wine-like tonic of her 
blithe spirits. No! It was the same old begin- 
ning of the end, a mere question of time. Event- 
ually she would become the indifferent, matter- 
of-fact sort of woman that most wives appeared 
to be; regarding him—the lover—as a kind of 
mild, inevitable evil, necessary to her support, 
and respectable to have about. Sooner or later, 
he grumbled to himself, all husbands and wives 
awake from their dream of love to the long, 
dreary reality of merely making the best of it. 
Nevertheless, Jenny’s fierce outburst on this par- 
ticular morning took him by surprise, and for 
the first time roused his indignation. Had it 
not been her free choice—this “ villainous’ house- 
keeping? Had he not given up his own sunny, 
single life, and submitted his proud neck, with 
joy, to this domestic yoke? Wasn’t life harder 
for him now than it had been in his serene old 
home? And had he thought of getting petulant 
about it? Gad/‘it did seem as if she might be 
half as heroic as—as he was ! 

Out of these stormy thoughts leaped a few 
words that were to Jenny the crowning misera- 
bleness of the morning. She met them with 
what she considered a proper spirit, and by the 
time breakfast was over they had both become 
capable of saying the unpleasant things with 
which this story opens. 

Jenny stood by the mantle-shelf almost five 
minutes, horribly miserable—more miserable than 
she had ever dreamed of being in any of the 
love-quarrels that had spiced their courtship. 
There seemed to be no ‘‘ making-up’’ in this sort 
of thing; there was no ‘spice’ in it; it was 
unmitigated, hopeless wretchedness. Rowl did 
not love her any more. He could not love her 
any more. This was the end of it! And she 
gave her hands one tragic, despairing wring. 

“To call me ‘Jane’!’’ she exclaimed, aloud, 
as if the word ‘Jane’ contained all forms 
of vituperation. ‘* Nobody has been cruel enough 
to call me that in all my life!’ turning to 
the breakfast dishes with a bravely-conquered 
sob. 

Work is such a good thing! Auerbach says it 
should have been the first commandment, ‘* Thou 
shalt work!’ Jenny was too unfamiliar with 
heart-torture to be conscious of how good her 
work was; but she could not but be aware, as the 
morning passed away, that something was driving 
the clouds out of her sky. Rowland could not 
despise her all at once, she was sure. She 
would gather up the remnant of his love, and 
guard and nourish it so tenderly, that, like her 
poor Lamarque rose, it must still lift itself to the 
sun again, and some time blossom into a little 





beauty of sweetness, and so make life en:lurable, 
She would, in so many noble and heroic ways, 
prove to him—but no, there was nothing noble 
or heroic to do. Women’s lives—ordinary yo. 
men’s lives, like hers—had no heroic chances, 
She could only keep his house in nice order, 
cook his favorite dishes, watch over his shirt. 
buttons, and never, never, never lose her temper 
again. It was all dreadfully commonplace, and 
of no account, but it was the only way by which 
she could hope to climb to the heights of his re 
gard again. As for his old romantic love for her, 
his tender, chivalrous devotion, that could never 
come back, she wasn’t worth it. And so, roll 
ing herself in the dust of humiliation, and, like 
a@ genuine woman, having no mercy on herself, 
she went through her household duties, think- 
ing all the time low dear to her were husband 
and home, and how she would strive to make 
herself endurable, please God, to them. 

It was a decidedly pleasant little log-cabin. 
Log-cabins are always pleasant when an apt 
housekeeper presides over them, and enough of 
the world’s lucre can be afforded to cover the 
walls with .tasteful paper, and the floor with 
comfortable carpets. Those rude logs, of which 
we read, with their thatched roofs, clay floors, 
and chimneys built of sticks, are far more en- 
durable on canvas, and in the rhymes of young 
poets, than in actual life, where they mean sim- 
ply rheumatism and vermin. 

So I rejoice with these young people, that they 
had not only a staunch roof, neat walls, and 4 
carpet, but a few companionable things in the 
way of books and pictures, ‘a rare litile clock, 
and an easy-chair almost large enough to contain 
the family of poor martyr Rogers. The whole 
mansion, consisting of one room below, and 
sleeping quarters above, gave evidence of inge- 
nious and tasteful powers, brought to bear upon 
its building and furnishing. Charming expe 
dients, graceful rustic ornamentations, pretty 
and useful things that cost nothing, if one only 
has the knack to think of them, made the cabin 
seem very much of a cozy bower in the midst of 
an almost savage wilderness. It was the gift of 
‘«making the most of things.’’ 

By noon the small mansion was ia the trim 
mest order. Fair, blonde loaves, just from the 
oven, were diffusing their fresh, yeasty fragrance, 
and the week’s ironing hung white and speck 
less on the clothes-horse. (Qn the table smoked 
an exceedingly lonesome cup of tea, and over it 
leaned the pensive young housekeeper, pretend- 
ing to do justice to her solitary luncheon. 

Her thoughts were away in the snowy wood- 
land with him, who was doubtless eating frozen 
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prairie-chicken and clammy bread-and-butter 
about this time. ‘‘ He might build a fire, and 
give it a little roast on a stick,’”’ she pensively 
murmured, and then she felt how very glad she 
should be when night should come, and she 
could, in many furtive ways, confess to him how 
sorry she was, how deeply in need of his dear 
love. 

It was nearly three o'clock when, mechani- 
eally looking out in the direction of the forest, 
she was surprised to see-the dog David making 
for the house in @ wavering, uncertain way, as 
if half the time he had a mind to turn back to 
the woods. David had more than once wearied 
of wood-chopping, and come to the house an hour 
or two in advance of his master; so there was 
nothing startling in his coming now. He scratched 
at the door in his usual obsequious fashion, bash- 
fully devoured a little bread and meat, and then 
did not go to his rug in the corner, as he was 
wont to do, but sat down before his mistress with 
the air of having something to say. 

David was not a remarkable dog. He wasn’t 
any dog in particular. He was yellow and un- 
dersized, with only a white spot on his forehead, 
by way of ornament, and was inclined to be lazy. 
He had come to them one stormy night, a lame, 
starving vagrant from some emigrant train, and 
kind-hearted Row] fed him, put liniment on his 
leg, and called him David, because a good Scrip- 
ture name would make him respectable, if any- 
thing would. And David contentedly remained, 
exhibiting no merked talent for anything, and 
sometimes betraying a lack of decent intelli- 
gence. His mental faculties had been dwarfed 
by persistent ill-treatment, Rowl said. There 
was, however, this peculiarity about David; he 
never asked for anything. He was the most 
unobtrusive, retiring sort of fellow that ever 
yearned for cold joints. If cold joints came to 
him, well and good. He would never utter a 
whine, or make one beggarly wag of his tail 
for one, though he was starving. He was poor, 
but proud. So, when he planted himseif before 
his mistress, and looked at her with all the soul 
he had in his eyes, and whined like a profes- 
sional beggar, he was regarded with a good deal 
of astonishment. 

‘More dinner, David? Is it possible you 
have brought yourself to ask for more dinner?’’— 
going to the cupboard and carving out a bone 
for him. 

David looked hurt. Nevertheless, he took the 
bone gently, carried it to his rug, and then re- 
tarned to his old position. 

“Oh, it is water, then !”’ 

No, it was not water. He retreated from the 


basin with an air of increased injured feeling, 

and continued to regard his mistress with appeal- 

ing eyes. All at once Jenny's heart felt a thrill 
; of fear. 
** David! David! . Is it Rowl ?” 

The dog gave a bounce of joyous relief, as if 
glad of being understood at last, and then trotted 
to the door with a look over ‘his shoulder that 
said plainly enough, ‘* Come on !”’ 

«I will come, old fellow,’’ said Jenny, going 

} to the wardrobe, and hurriedly getting out some 
wraps and her fur-lined overshoes. ‘There will 

} be no harm in my running out to the woods,”’ 
she said, with a nervous little laugh. «He 
needn't know what a fool Il am. I can shy that 
I wanted to find lichens.” 

The sun was disappearing behind cold, hazy 

clouds, a chilly wind whirled little snow-clouds 
} across the levels, and ferreted cut the fallen 
} leaves that strove to hide from it, and sent them 
scudding again. The still radiance of the winter 
day was giving place to an early night, and.to'a 
; night of such sort as will not be forgotten in this 
} eentury by many a heart. 
Jenny put on her staunch overshoes, short 
} cloth skirt, and shaggy walking-jacket, a costume 
} in which she had tramped many a time with 
; Rowl, on expeditions to the distant post-office, 
; where a blacksmith’s shop and a grocery storé 
had put their heads together, and declared ‘hem- 
selves a city. Then she unlocked a trunk, and 
excavated from its depths a sealed bottle, with 
‘Catawba Grape” written in homely chirography 
on its deliciously dingy label. 

‘‘Dear old father!’ she exclaimed, by no 
means addressing herself to the bottle; but, with 
dim eyes, thinking of the kind hands that were 
young hands when they made this wine; that 

; were old hands now, and capable of little but 
writing her shaky letters from the old home. 

““Who knows but Rowl may—but I wont think 

of it! IPH earry it, but. I won’t let him know. 

I will be laughing at myself to-morrow for these 
{ foolish fears.” 

Talking thus incoherently, but doubtiess think- 
ing connectedly enough, she poured out a little 
flaskful of the wine, buttoned it in her pocket, 
threw Rowl’s scarf over her arm, and announced 
herself ** ready ;” at which word David gave an- 
other appreciative bounce, and fairly flew past 
her as she opened the door. 

But once in the path leading to the forest, 
David seemed to have had his brief flicker of in- 
telligence snuffed out. Instead of trotting on 
and leading his mistress in the right way, he 
shrank back, and declined to take any active 
lead. It was as if he were saying, ‘‘Go on: the 
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case is in your hands. I’ve done my part; just 
you go on and do yours. 

‘‘You are an awful idiot, David, or I am!” 
snapped Jenny; and David meekly curled his 
tail and continued to follow. 

The forest, or the ‘‘ wood-lot,’’ as Yankee 
Rowl called it, was a good mile away. His 
acres covered an amount of ground that would 
have turned his old New England neghbors dizzy 
with its vastness; and in the event of a certain 
phantom railroad becoming areal railroad, was to 
bea fortune. At present they yielded only aliving. 

The path was rough; Rowl’s boots alone: had 
made it, going back and.forth through a week of 
wood-chopping, and the snow drifting in had 
covered holes that treacherously tried to sprain 
Jenny's ankles,; The wind .growing every mo- 
ment more violent, pushed her on as if it were a 
giant hand, and sharp needle-points of snow 
smote her neck, ‘‘It will be rather sharp going 
home,’’ she said, shivering, and pulling her 
scarf closer. 

In October she had)jcome to the woods for 
autumn-leaves, and the spot was, in a degree, 
familiar to her, but the path seemed to disperse 
and lose itself after entering the timber, and she 
had to direct her way by the piles of wood that had 
been cut in places where the trees could be most 
conveniently felled. If they had not said such 
dreadful words to each other, if they were only 
where they were yesterday, when Rowl loved 
her, she would have called to him, and he would 
have answered. But now 

There was no sound of the axe. As she paused, 
listening intently, she could hear nothing but 
the dreary whistle of the blast through the na- 
ked trees, and the sharp, sifting sound of the 
snow as it smote their trunks, 

“David, where is Rowl? Go find; him this 
minute !’’ impatiently menacing the cowering dog. 
With drooping head he »reluctantly crept to the 
front. ‘Find Rowl, there’s a good fellow,’’ 
added Jenny, coaxingly, in a low voice, as if 
afraid the winds might bear her anxious tones to 
her husband. 

David went on, then. In the lowest natures 
is sometimes enshrined the pearl of delicate feel- 
ing. This dog had bad news to tell, and shrank 
from telling it. He made no pretence to a light- } 
hearted pace. He crept, halted, and seemed 
anxious to defer something. 

He led the way over a freshly-felled. log, then 
another, and turning a thicket of young oaks 
that caught at Jenny's skirts, ag if they would 
fain hold her back from a painful sight, he came ; 
There was no reason why he should 





go farther. 


eae 


A tree had evidently fallen in an unlooked-for 
direetion, or perhaps Rowl had been ‘a little 
reckless. It had swept him to the ground, and 
was lying across his legs as immovable, to him, 
as a mountain. On the rough bark, where he 
had been able to reach it with his knife, was cut 
‘‘Dear Je—’’ a partly-formed n, showing that 
he had not intended to call her “‘ Jane’’ on thig 
occasion. His arms were lying at his sides now, 
and a fleck of blood showed on his blue lips, 
Jenny thought it was the life crushed out of him, 
but it was only from his long and vain struggles 
to free himself. ' 

It is not known that Jenny screamed. It was 
not her way. She rushed forward, flinging her 
self against the fallen tree, pushing it, beating 
it, bruising her shoulders against it, like some 
mad woman. This was her first impulse, and it 
availed nothing. Then she sank down at Rowl’s 
side, wiped the red stain from his mouth, and 
covered his face with kisses that might have 
kissed the dead into life; kisses that made Rowl 
faintly stir, moving his hand instinctively to- 
ward the knife that had fallen in the snow. He 
was wanting to finish his message. 

“‘Rowl! Rowl!’’ she called, in an anguished 
voice, seizing his benumbed hands in hers, prevs- 
ing them to her face, and to her warm, throbbing 
throat. ‘‘Oh, if he could only speak to me once 
more—only once more !’’ she piteously moaned. 

“Is it—Jenny ?” struggled faintly from his 
lips. 

‘Yes, Iam here! I am here to die with you, 
my own blessed heart! Oh, what can I do?” 
raising his head tenderly to her breast. “ Oh, 
Rowl, look at me—speak to me! Are you tem 
ribly hurt?” Then, remembering the wine, she 
filled the tiny cup at the bottom of the flask, and 
held it to his mouth. Rowl drank the wine with 
difficulty, partly because he was only half-con- 
scious, and partly because Jenny, in her wild 
solicitude, seemed bent on pitching the wine 
down his throat without waiting for the little for- 
mality of swallowing. She continued to rain the 
tenderest expressions upon him. Over his features 
began stealing something that, under the depress- 
ing circumstances, looked singularly like a pleased 
surprise. He opened his eyes, and a heaven of 
love shone up into Jenny’s terror-stricken face. 
He laboriously flung his aim about her neck, and 
murmured her name again, as if it expressed his 
whole soul. 

*« Are you crushed to death, dear Rowl?’’ il- 
logically cried Jenny. 

‘*Not quite; but I’m so tired! I’ve been 
squirming under this infernal log these four 
hours.’’ 
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“Thank God you are not killed! Tell me 
what to do.” 

“Poor child, you can do nothing! 
were here—with a handspike———”’ 

“TI willdo. I have studied Natural Philoso- 
phy, and I have muscle,” said Jenny, cheerily. 
“Tell me where I can find a handspike. Doesn’t 
somebody say he can move the world, if—if—he 
only has things conveniently arranged? I can 
cut down something for a lever, if necessary.” 

Rowl pointed to a pile of oak rails. ‘If you 
could drag one of those here ? 

Jenny dragged one of them to the spot, in- 
serted it under the log, and lifted, but the grim 
burden refused to move. 

“Oh, Jenny ” began Rowl, as if he would 
make her desist. 

“T see, Rowl! You think I am a ninny at this 
business. Wait! I am undertaking to do too 
much at once, you see.”’ 

Jenny partly withdrew the lever, making the 
resistance less, and lifted again, with some effect. 
Rowl’s legs were too much like dead legs to be 
aware of the lightened pressure upon them; but 
he saw the log move a little. 

Stars swam before Jenny’s eyes, and the veins 
on her forehead showed like little knotted cords, 
as, averting her face from Rowl, she strained at 
the lever once more with all her might. ‘‘ Now?’’ 
she cried. Rowl essayed to move his half-frozen 
limbs, but only succeeded in groaning. ‘‘ They’ re 
dead as stones!” and appeared to meditate an- 
other faint. 

Jenny paused a moment in despair, then gayly 
said, 

“T must prop up the brute of a log. Just you 
have patience, Rowl, dear, and help me!’’ 

Selecting a larger rail, she dragged it to Rowl, 
and commanded him to push it under the log 
while she lifted with the lever. Reviving under 
the influence of her cheerful courage, Row] saw 
this as his golden and perhaps only opportunity. 
There was no man’s aid within two hours of this 
lonely spot, and night was coming down, bring- 
ing a tempest with it. The rail was placed, and 
pushing it with all his remaining strength, he 
held each atom that the log yielded, while 
Jenny took breath to gain one more. Slowly and 
reluctantly the falien tree was forced to acknow- 
ledge itself beaten. At last it rested on the prop. 
The man was free ! 

David got off his haunches, and approbatively 
wagged his tail. 

Rowl stooped and pressed his lips to, the snow- 
Wet hem of her skirt. The mute, eloquent act 
made Jenny’s heart overflow, but she caught her 
skirt away, saying, brusquely, 


If a man 





“T can’t allow you one minute's nonsense, 
dear boy! It is to be @ horrible night!’ The 
stormy twilight was already filling the forest. 
«« And we don’t know but they are both broken. 
Can you stand on them, think?’ caressingly 
touching his boots. 

Rowl stood on his feet, but not until he had made 
more than one attempt. The returning circula- 
tion gave him intense pain. Leaning slightly on 
Jenny’s proffered arm, he managed to limp and 
stumble along at her side, and the outskirts of 
the wood were reached before absolute darkness 
had set in. 

They hardly realized, at first, the terrible 

might of the storm. David alone was able to 
distinguish the path that led homeward. 
' Around them appeared nothing but the whirl- 
ing snow. The forest was shut out as by the 
sudden fall of a gigantic curtain, and before them 
could be discovered nothing but the wavering 
form of David, as he wrestled with the path. 

‘«We must walk for dear life !’’ said Rowl, 

He felt now the terror of their position. It 
was almos: impossible to breathe in the face of 
this fierce gale, If they lost the path, or the 
strength of either gave out, it meant death. 

They stumbled on, their arms intertwined, 
making no attempt to speak after this. Once 
Jenny caught at David, patted his shoulder, and 
murmured that he was a good fellow, then settled 
herself under Rowl’s arm again. 

It seemed to both that they must be nearly at 
home. Probably more than half the distance 
had been got over, when David was missing! 
Their pilot had deserted! Rowl shouted his 
name, but the wind dashed his voice down his 
throat, so that he scarcely heard it himself, and 
he had no hope of recalling the fugitive. 

They were off the path—the softer snow told 
them this; and were yery cold, and more éx- 
hausted than cold, They paused. Rowl clasped 
Jenny closely in his arms, and bowed his head 
on her shoulder. If he had not been half-dead 
at the outset, with suffering and exhaustion, he 
would have borne up more bravely, no doubt. 
As it was, he felt, with terror, his senses taking 
leave of him, and knew he was laying down not 
only his own life, but a dearer life still. 

‘Go on—leaye me. Try to reach ”” he be- 
gan saying in her ear; but Jenny would not hear 
him. His despairing words filled her with fren- 
zied strength. 

‘« People talk that way when they are freezing! 
Dear Heaven, he shall not die!’’ She seized 
him by his arm, and dragged him on. 

“I still know enough to keep my face to the 
wind. We must be somewhere near the house. 
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I'll not go to sleep, as freezing people do. Lil; 
die fighting. I'll never give up! Oh, Father in} 
Heaven ! if we may only reach our sweet, sweet } 
home once more! If I may only have strength 
to save my dear heart! If I may only live to 
make him know how I love him above everything 
in the world. Dear, dear Rowl!’’ 

Thoughts like these were flitting through her 
brain, as she struggled on, almost falling at 
every step. Oh, the cruelly lengthened distance! 
Would they never touch anything but snow— 
blinding, stinging, murderous snow? Had it 
swept away house, fence, trees, everything, and 
left them nothing but this endless plain, where, 
sooner or later, they must sink down to their 
fatal rest? 

Row! staggered, and fell heavily forward, cast- 
ing Jenny’s arm away from him. It was a ges- 
ture of farewell. For one instant it seemed to 
Jenny that it would be very sweet to fling her- 
self down beside him and sleep. An aching 
weariness filled her limbs; her very heart seemed 
turning to ice. 

Yet she would not give him up. She partly 
raised him from the snow, and tried to shout en- 
couraging words, but her lips were benumbed, 
and it was like shouting behind the torrent of 


Niagara. 


It was when Jenny began desperately to drag 
him on by main force, that Rowl rallied a little, 


and showed signe of resistance. It was an un- 
gallant thing for a man to permit a woman to 
carry him, he dully thought, freeing himself 
from her grasp. 

It was while she was dragging, and coaxing, 
and lifiing, and beating him, all at the same time, 
that a most heavenly sound swept across her 
half-delirious senses. The lowing of the cow! 
The cow, anxious for shelter and supper ! 

Then it was that Jenny felt most like swoon- 
ing, like dying; the rebound from despair to 
boundless hope was so sudden. On Row/l, if he 
heard it, the sound made no impression. In that 
stage of apathy he would have died, though the 
very firelight of home was beaming from its win- 
dows upon him. 

“Oh, God! he will die even now!’ cried 
Jenny, clutching him once more, and rallying 
with a desperate effort, she gained the house 
at last. 

Fortunately, the fire had almost gone out in 
the stove, and the cabin nad a healthful chill in 
its atmosphere, that was better suited than com- 
foriable warmth to partly frozen people. It 
seemed an eternity to Jenny before she could 
command her fingers sufficiently to light the 
lamp. The lamp lighted, she had to crawl up} 





stairs and fling down blankets and pillows, in 
which she buried Rowl, first gladdening herself 
with the knowledge that he was alive, and proba- 
bly not badly frozen. Then she considered the 
fire. She regretted having said so haughtily, in 
that far-off morning—ages ago, it seemed—that 
there was plenty of wood. But this was 4 
trifling thing. She had not survived the horri- 
ble tempest to perish for the lack of an armful 
of fuel. Rowl might die yet, if not properly at- 
tended to. She could not rest, she could not 
breathe, until he was speaking to her again, and 
assuring her that he was going to live. 

She carried the lamp to the window, and 
shading her face with her hand, looked out. 
The wood-pile, whenever the driving snow per- 
mitted a glimpse, was a discouraging sight, only 
a log showing here and there, like the fin of a 
buried whale. Jenny shrugged her shoulders 
ruefully, and turned away. Then she bethouglit 
herself of a stack of wonderful knots and gro- 
tesque little stumps, which Rowl had from time 
to time stored away in a corner of the loft, to be 
worked up, when he hai time, into vases and 
hanging-baskets for the house-plants. It seemed 
a cruel thing to do, but, without a moment's 
hesitation, she reascended the stairs, and made 
a generous selection from them. They were dry 
as tinder, and in a short time a noble fire crackled 
and roared in the big stove, and Row] was oh-ing 
and ah-ing under his blankets with the pain of 
returning warmth. ' 

The glowing consciousness that she had saved 
him bore Jenny up like rare wine. Her own 
exhaustion was almost unfelt, her eyes sparkled 
triumphantly ; and as she put the kettle over 
the fire, and got out Rowl’s slippers, and some 
dry clothing, and hung them by the stove to 
warm, she murmured words of joy. 

She drew the lounge, a rude but comfortable 
affair of Rowl’s manufacture, nesr the fire, and 
put its cushions toasting. She stooped over Rowl, 
and took his face in her hands. ‘Oh, Rowl, do 
you know what a fearful tramp we have had? 
Do you know that we were freezing to death 
only a few minutes ago ?”’ 

Rowl did not know anything very keenly as 
yet, but he was conscious of being by the fire, 
wrapped in warm blankets, when, as he vaguely 
remembered, his last act was to lie down in the 
snow. 

«“What was done? How did I get here?” 

“« Angels !"’ replied Jenny, sententiously. 

“You have killed yourself,” said Rowl, 4 
glimmer of intelligence beginning to light his 
eyes. 

«Then how fortinate it is that there is a life 
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after death, for, being endowed with life, I can 
pull off your boois !”’ 

“Oh, Jenny es 

But remonstrance was idle. He was thrust 
back on the pillows, and his boots removed, with 
many tragic flourishes and solemn remarks con- 
cerning his inordinate vanity in wearing such 
tight ones. 

She was saying, as she put them away, that 
she would next put him to bed, and make him 
a cup of coffee ; and Rowl was struggling to free 
himself from the blankets, and vowing that he 
would have no more nonsense, when the room 
began whirling around her. ‘I feel so.ridicu- 
lously faint,’’ she said, and sank into Rowl's ex- 
tended arms. 

Her first consciousness was a consciousness of 
intense comfort, mingled with a luxurious, drowsy 
wish that it might last for ever. She fancied she 
was a child again, tenderly borne upon her mo- 
thers breast, and laid among soft pillows. She 
heard the lambs bleating upon the green hill- 
sides, the brown thrush singing in the sweet 
briar-hedges, and scents of clover-)lossoms and 
June roses softly swept over her, touching her 
face like cool, sweet, sliadowy hands, and she 
nestled closer among the pillows, and slept. 

Her next consciousness was of a man stum- 
bling over a chair, and uttering a mild impreca- 
tion. She opened her eyes. The gray light of 
the late winter-morning filled the little cabin. 
She was lying in one of her best night-gowns, 
tucked up in high state on the lounge; and it 
was the téa-kettle she had heard in her dreams, 
and the cologne on her face and hands, that 
had seemed to her like the breath of summer- 
fields. Close beside her was the arm-chair where 
Rowl had sat and watched beside her. Her 
boots and snow-wet clothes were strewn reck- 
lessly about the floor; wine, camphor, the coffee- 
pot, and the chapped-kands lotion occupied the 
tabie ; the bath-tub was tilted up by the wood- 
box ; the wardrobe bore evidence of having been 
turned topsy-turvy; and David was calmly slum- 








of man had been let loose in that orderly little 
house. 

The man, himself, anxiously regarding Jenny 
in fear that his movements had awakened her, 
looked half-bewildered. But his manly face, was 
softened by a look of keen and tender solicitude. 
He had just poured some water into the tea-kettle, 
and was looking helplessly’ about for the 
cover. 

“On top the coffee-mill, dear,” said Jenny, 
encouragingly. She was surprised at the weak, 
tired sound of her own voice. 

Rowl came swiftly to her side, and knelt down. 
Jenny drew his head closely to her breast, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Dear heart, I am so glad we are alive !"’ 

It was a long while before Rowl spoke. Then 
he said, in a choked voice, ‘I talked to you like 
a brute yesterday.” 

‘«So did I to you, dear !” 

‘« Tremembered, after awhile, how you dragged 
me out of the jaws of death. You saved my 
life, Jenny.” 

‘Because your life is so dear to me! 
only selfish, you see.”’ 

‘And you risked your own life,” Rowl con- 
tinued, softly, “‘ and—-and—the other, the lit- 
tle life! I’d have cut my tongue out before 
I said what I did yesterday, if—if I had only 
known; if you hadn’t kept this secret from 
me, dear little wife!”’ And Rowl lifted his 
head, and looked with bold fondness into her 
eyes. They closed very suddenly, and a beau- 
tiful blush stole sweetly over her face. She lifted 
her hands as if to shield herself from his eyes. 

‘You sweetest, bravest woman that lives !’’ 
exclaimed Rowl, kissing both palms. 

After a moment’s silence, the dream of a smile 
began playing about Jenny’s mouth, which was 
not hidden by her hands. It almost betrayed to 
Rowl what was coming. 

‘‘ [f—if I only had at least half a grain of or- 
dinarily womanly grat——”’ 

But this sentence was never completed, for 
Rowl drew her to him, rapturously, and smoth- 
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bering on her best shawl. The devastating power } ered it in kisses. 
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Ou! month of many memories, good-by ! 
Ghosts throng your moon-bathed nights and sultry days; 
They gather round me in some silent place, 
{heir breath is in the roses, and they cry 
In songs of birds that dare the sunlit sky ; 
They meet me in the twilight face to face, 
And when I walk through lone, night-cover’d ways, 
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In sadly murmuring winds I hear them sigh; 

Then am I as a man who sees in dreams 

Some dead, beloved face, and seeing, deems 
The past a dream, the dream reality ! 

But, oh! the bitter waking, when, alas! 

He knows the mucking dream for what it was, 
And gazes on a uew day, hopelessly. 





 FLOY’S HEART DISEASE. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


Mrs. Witson came down late to breakfast, It 
was very unusual with her, for she insisted upon 
early rising in her family, In the winter she 
had them all out of bed, shivering and yawning 
round the candle-lighted breakfast-table long be- 
fore sunrise. And if any of the family rebelled, 
she would silence them with the unanswerable 
logic and wisdom, that has brow-beaten and put 
to shame so many morning loiterers, ‘‘ the early 
bird catches the worm.’’ Though Bob Wilson, 
aged nine and a half, irreverently remarked to 
her once, ‘‘ That was jest about what they ketch- 
ed by gettin’up so early. Jest about as good as 
ketchin’ worms, dragged up out of a warm bed, 
when it was dark as a pocket; sleepy, too, Make 
a feller feel like a fool all day. Jest as leve 
be a wormin’ of it as to do it.” 

But. when Bob had said this, Mrs. Wilson 
pierced his heart with such reproach in her 
glance, that Bob felt guilty, and wished he 
hadn’t said anything. And when Bob was sufii- 
ciently agonized by her glance, she remarked, in 
her most martyr-like tone, ‘‘that she got up 
early for the good of the family.” And then 
the entire family felt extremely guilty and de- 
pressed. 

The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, 
Bob, whom we have mentioned, and Florence, or 
Floy, as she was always called, a young girl of 
nineteen. 

Mr. Wilson was a gentle, low-voiced.man, with 
no whiskers, and but very little hair, and what 
he had was extremely light. A very amiable 
and innocent man, and engaged in the harmless 
profession of boot and shoe merchant. But this 
excellent bald-headed gentleman felt, nearly all 
the time, as if he were a brigand, or a corsair, 
Floy was generous and enthusiastic, but impul- 
sive, and occasionally gave utterance to sundry 
hasty words, as is the wont of such natures, 
when they are made very uncomfortable. Poor 
Floy, her nerves were rasped nearly all the 
time, and she was in a state of perfect agony, 
caused by the silent, reproachful eyes, and the 
plaintive, complaining tones of that exemplary 
torturer, her mother. 

For Mrs. Wilson was a born martyr. I can 
imagine her in her bib and. long clothes, lying 
upon her nurse’s knee, and agonizing that an- 
cient worthy with her silent reproachful en- 
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durance of her bib being tied too tightly, or of 
being trotted too much, or rocked too slowly. 

That she was a good woman in the main, made 
it, 1 think, a little worse for the family. _ For if 
she had been as bad as she was disagreeable, 
they would have positively disliked her, and her 
words would have had but little power to annoy 
them. But her family loved her, and that love 
was their torture. She was very religious, per- 
fectly truthful and honest, willing to work her 
hands off, if need be; but, unfortunately, she 
spoke of all this too much. 

Nothing ever suited her. Her family never 
pleased her in anything. But she never mani- 
fested her general discontent, and her suicidal 
determinations, in any petulant, angry way, that 
would place her upon a pleasant equality with 
them, and with other human sinners. No! she 
never, for a moment, lost her martyr expres- 
sion. 

On the morning our story commences, she had 
come down to breakfast late, as we have said. 
Bridget, the hired girl, had got breakfast all on 
the table, and was looking uncommonly cheerful, 
Mr. Wilsen was reading his morning paper. Floy 
was laughing a careless, merry laugh, that did 
one’s soul good to hear, for one heard it from her 
so seldom. But it rang out now, sweet and clear 
as a bird’s song in spring-time. , 

She was bending over Bob's slate, when he 
was drawing pictures. No wonder she was 
laughing. Bob had just before drawn an ele- 
phant, but as Floy had mistaken it fer a sheep, 
he was now engaged upon a domestic scene, 
which he intended to be of a pleasantly senti- 
mental nature. A man, looking exactly like a 
sea-horse, with a hat on, and undoubtedly feel- 
ing that it was not good for man to dwell alone, 
was just glaring across the slate, with his one 
eye, to a life-companion in the form of a skele- 
ton, which Bob called a woman. And Bob was 
gleefully attaching a flowing waterfall to the 
place he called her head; and he and Floy were 
laughing over it when the door opened, and Mrs. 
Wilson entered. 

What a chill fell upon the sweet- morning air, 
upon the gay, bright, young faces! Mrs Wilson 
looked first at Floy, and then at Bob, with a look 
of such suffering and patient reproach, that they 
both felt conscience-smitten to think they had 
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laughed, even before she spoke, and said, ‘‘she } had opposed the engag t so much, that Fley 
didn’t feel well that morning.’’ had given him up. His fault was, that he was a 
Bob put away his slaie, and stood in a spirit-} poor man. When he had passed through col- 
jess position by the fire, with his hands in his } lege, and a medical school, he had used up every 
pockets, seemingly searching their deepest pos-} penny of his money. But when he bade Floy 
sibilities; while Floy, with a depressed counte- } good-bye, he said, I will work hard, I will make 
nance, proceeded to set the chairs about the } a home for her, and then if the dear girl is true 
table. to me, we will marry in spite of opposition ; for 
Before Mrs. Wilson sat down, she glanced out } he knew that Floy’s mother had set her heart 
of the window, and remarked, that “it was grow- } upon Floy’s marrying rich Dr. Dryfuss, whose 
ing oolder,’’ infusing into the words a sort of } beautiful place was about half a mile from Mr. 
mild reproach, as much as to say that, although } Wilson’s. And Floy had promised to wait. 
she had too much principle to bear any enmity Dr. Dryfuss was # bachelor of fifty, and was 
to the weather, still she was not unmindful of } as deeply in love with sweet Floy Wilson as it 
the injury it had done her. was possible for him to be. In fact, he divided 
Her first word, after she sat down, was this, his affections pretty equally between her and a 
** Coffee !’”’ wonderful skeleton, obtained at a great price, in 
She added nor diminished nothing. She only } a German University, an Egyptian mummy, and 
uttered that one word. But the glance with § his rare collection of skulls. 
which she accompanied it,. made Bridget feel, in He had lived to be fifty years of age, without 
her heart, that her place was not there, amongst } marrying. Not that he was blind to the clarms 
Christian people, but with all the other Irish } of the fair sex; but he was a man of decision 
convicts: who had suffered the extreme penalty } and firm principle, and he-had formed the un- 
of the law for their crimes. alterable determination to marry no woman un- 
‘«] will make you a cup of tea, mamma, less she was perfectly healthy. He had written 
Floy, rising from the table, ‘if it will make your } a lengthy treatise upon the subject, and had it 
head feel any better.”’ published to his pecuniary disadvantage, but to 
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was concerned to let his practice conform to his 
precepts. 

Almost every man has his pet hobby. This 
was his. He was firm upon all subjects; but 
beverage. ‘‘ No,’’ she went on, after awhile, ‘I } upon this he was adamant. Twice had he been 
will not have tea made. I am not-extravagant ; } nearly engaged. But once he left the lady be- 
your father never would have laid up his hand- } cause he discovered a tendency in her toward 
some property if I had been extravagant, and } erysipelas; and once his love had yielded to 
wasteful, and threw everything out of the win- } liver complaint. 
dow as fast ag he brought it in.” He always dressed in a very impressive suit. 

Poor Floy felt as if she stood on the open win- } of black, with some stiff arrangement about his . 
dow, scattering her father’s property to the four } neck, that kept his head in a fixed, erect posi- 
winds of heaven. But she remained silent. } tion, giving him the permanent expression of 
Her mother continued, in a lower, more plain- } one who is sitting for a picture. He had very 
tive, and more deeply reproachful tone. “I } black eyes, a good deal of forehead, and a set 
helped your father along. I have always worked } (purchased at’ considerable expense,) of very 
hard; worked beyond my strength, to bring my } white teeth. And, as he had a certain owl-like 
children up.’’ Here her patient, martyr-like } dignity, of course, he was called very wise, and 
tone so impressed the children’s sensitive hearts {a deep thinker. He had a habit, when he was 
that they felt deeply condemned to think they } summoned to a patient, of folding his hands be- 
had been “ brought up’’ at all. “Ihave worked } neath his respectable coat-skirts, and walking up 
beyond my strength, madé myself sick, many a } and down the room, with an unnatural solemnity 
time, to help your father along.’ Here Mr. ; of countenance, not speaking a word to any one. 
Wilson felt agonized.: » “‘ Although your father ; At these times, admiring householders would 
had a comfortable home when we were married. } look upon him with breathless admiration, and 
A man never ought to think of marrying till he } whisper to their awe-struck wives, 
his a comfortable home.” “ See how his mind is working! What a deep 

Here Floy’s face turned crimson. For Floy } thinker!’ 
had a lover, or had had one. For her mother: Then, when he did speak at last, in what large 


for me. I will drink the coffee, now it is made, 
although you all know that it makes my head 
ache much harder.’’ And Mrs, Wilson proceeded, 
at once, to drink a large quantity of the harmful 


«No! I will not have any tea made especially great satisfaction ; and so he felt his honor 
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words were his thoughts clothed! And he never } 
wrote @ prescription, save in very dead lan- } 
guage. Mrs, Wilson was always deeply impressed } 
by al this. 

Now, Dr. Harry Earle had no such preter- } 
natural dignity. He was simple and unaffected 
in his manners, was cheerful in his temperament, 
and was much gifted in seeing the humorous } 
side of life, as well as the pathetic. He was 
remarkably well-read in his profession, and had 
more intellect than would suffice to make up 
twenty like Dr. Dryfusy. But he put on no 
mere affectation of greatness. On the contrary, 
he was genial to all. Some people thought that 
this was a proof that his mind was of a very 
common order. Mrs. Wilson knew that it was. 

And Mrs. Wilson had fully made up her mind 
to have Dr. Dryfuss for a son-in-law. She ad- 
mired him exceedingly, for she, too, cultivated 
dignity extensively. She never laughed, for 
she thought it compromised one’s dignity. Of 
course, she could not be so imposing and stately 
as Dr. Dryfuss was; but she did the best she 
could, She was sick a great deal, which brought 
Dr. Dryfuss constantly to the house. Here he 
saw our sweet Floy. He had been heard to say 
that be never met a young girl that he con- } 
sidered so perfectly healthy as Floy. And so he } 
humored Mrs. Wilson, and flattered her in a 
certain grandiloquent way, and sent her flowers 
from the conservatory, wines from the cellar, 
and fruit from his hot-house. And in spite of 
hi fifty years, his whimsical, fanciful ideas, 
Mrs. Wilson was determined that Floy should 
become Mrs. Dr. Dryfuss. 

And. so she victimized poor Floy, in ways 
probably not known to the ancient inquisition, ; 
but which would have been highly approved of} 
by them, till Harry Earle was banished from the 
Wilson drawing-room, and the owl-like counte- } 
nance of Dryfuss was seen there in his place, } 

Harry had settled in the town of Elliston, two } 
miles away, and was waiting for the practice } 
that did not come; for Dr. Dryfuss monopolized 
all the invalids for miles around. But Harry 
waited, keeping his heart from breaking, by 
occasional giimpses of Floy’s lovely face, as she } 
passed through the village streets, and meeting ’ 
her faithful, wistful eyes on Sundays at St. } 
James. 

Mr. Wilson, mild, bald-headed gentleman that ; 
he was, and engrossed in the quiet details of the } 
boot and shoe business, had occasionally chival- ; 
rous emotions. Perchance the soul of some an- 
cestor, some gay crusader, or knight of chivalry, } 
beat again at times in his mild bosom, for he } 
pitied Floy’s evident distress, nor did he share ; 
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her mother’s dislike of her poor lover. In fact, 
Mr. Wilson had a strong, though secret attach- 
ment for Harry himself; and now, to draw his 
wife’s attention from that subject, he said, 

“What do you think, my dear, caused your 
headache this morning ?”’ 

His amiable torturer’s eyes pierced him like 
an arrow as she replied, 

“«T think it was the strawberries last night.” 

Mr. Wilson had paid an exorbitant price for 
them, they being the first of the season. But he 
knew his wife was especially fond of them, so he 
had purchased them. He had regretted the 
transaction financially, at the time, and now, in 
spirit, he cursed the hour he bought them. 

Bob always ate rapidly. . It was a habit of his, 
moreover, not to remain at the table an in- 
stant after he had put down his own knife and 
fork. He had now finished, and stood at the 
window, looking out. He had stood there for 
some moments, and whatever or whoever he was 
looking at, or through what thoroughfare his 
mind had been wandering, he gave no token 
until he spoke out, in loud, excited tones, 

“By John Harry! if he ain’t a comin’ in 
here! Looks like Tunket, too!” 

‘‘Who is it?” cried Floy, springing up. 

A loud knocking was heard at the front door, 
the visitor utterly ignoring the bell. Soon the 
dining-room door opened, and Bridget ushered 
in an old gentleman, clad in garments, excellent 
as to material, but exceedingly ancient as to 
style. 

Ife was a good-natured looking old gentleman, 
with a broad, genial face; and he advanced to 
Mrs. Wilson’'s side, not at all deterred by her 
unapproachable dignity of demeanor. 

“Martha Ann, how do you @@?’’ he eaid. 
“IT should have knowed you if I had met you 
in my porridge-dish! You look enough like 
Sister Almiry to be her, instead of her darter. I 
should have knowed you anywhere, though I 
hain’t seen you before sence you was in your 
twenties.” 

‘‘Uncle Joshua! I didn’t know you at first.” 

‘Didn't you? Well, like as not, not expectin’ 
to see me. That is half the battle. I knowed 
where you was; inquired you out up to the vil- 
lage, of a young Dr. Earle, 1 believe his name 
was. Liked his looks» first-rate. Tell you, I 
took right to him.) He told me where you lived, 
and I sot sail for here; sot out before breakfast, 
too. I always take a »walk before breakfast; 
good for the dyspep. Guess I’ll set down and 
take a cup of coffee with you now. Can’t bear 
taverns for a steddy meal; too thin. The man 
will be along with my trunk in a few minutes. 
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Oh, there he comes now. I'll go out and see 
that he don’t smash it into bits.’’. And suiting 
the action to the words, Uncle Joshua went out, 
followed by Mr. Wilson. 

Floy looked up in speechless surprise to her 
mother, as the door closed upon them; and Mrs. 
Wilson explained that Uncle Joshua was her mo- 
ther’s brother—an eccentric old bachelor; that 
he had seemed to be an odd one in the family 
always. He would never go to school, but had 
yun away when he was fourteen; had first gone 
to California, and after wandering for years, 
had finally got rich in Australia, raising sheep 
and cattle. Mrs. Wilson said she had never 
seen him since the year before she was married, 
when he came home on a visit, and stayed with 
her mother for several weeks. But she said it 
was just like his odd ways, to drop down upon 
his relatives in just this manner. She added, in 
conclusion, that they must bear with his pecu- 
liarities, and be civil to him, for he was an oid 
man, and had no nearer friends now than they 
were. She did not add, outwardly, that he was 
a very rich man, but I fear that that thought 
influenced her, as she prepared with her own 
hands a particularly nice breakfast for him. 

Uncle Joshua partook of the breakfast with an 
excellent appetite, leaving off often to plunge 
into reminiscences and family histories. Indeed, 
he remained at the table so much longer than 
Mrs. Wilson considered proper or needful, that 
she began to spear him slightly with her sur- 
prised and reproachful glances; but they fell 
from the old gentleman like drops of water from 
the back of a duck; they disquieted him not in 
the slightest manner. He sat calmly as a sum- 
mer morning, explaining, however, in a casual 
way, that ‘hie always ate slow. He thought a 
good many cases of dyspep was brought on by 
eating too fast. He had learned to eat slow, to 
massicree his food thoroughly, so as to mix the 
sylvia with it. He had found out it wasn’t the 
quantity of vittles that folks eat, but what they 
disgusted, that made ’em healthy. Big doc- 
tors had recommended eatin’ slow to him. 
had had the dyspep once; he never wanted 
it agin.” 

He sat at the table till the very latest moment 
his inclination prompted, and thén he rose like a 
cheerful-faced old giant, refreshed and good- 
tempered. 

As the days rolled by, Uncle Joshua became a 


prime favorite with Floy. She became attached ; can. 











$ perfectly wretched. 
He} 


and warm friendship for Harry Earle, which he 
did not allow to drop, endeared him to her, 

Bob looked upon this uncle with the admiring 
respect which one of his age would naturally 
feel for a man who had run away, who had lived 
amongst savages, and who had been shot in the 
And Bob contemplated the same career 
for himself every time he was crossed by his 
family. 

Mr. Wilson soon appreciated the hearty good 
humor, and good sense of his guest. Mrs. 
Wilson, propitiated perhaps. by an elegant silk 
dress and by a real Cashmere shawl, treated him 
with respectful deference. 

Uncle Joshua seemed pleased with them all, 
especially with Floy, of whom he made a great 
pet. And it is a proof of how high he stood in 
her estimation, that Floy, reticent Floy, one day 
when her mother had pressed her too sorely 
concerning Dr. Dryfuss, told him, with many 
tears, of all her trouble. She did not tell him, 
in plain words, of her attachment to Harry 
Earle; but the shrewd old uncle suspected it, 
I am certain. And it comforted Floy wonder- 
fully to hear her uncle say, in contemptuous 
tones, 

‘Marry that old Dryfuss! Wall, you shan’t 
marry him. I'd just as soon see you marry a paig 
of saddle-bags. Not but what I respect doctors. 
One in Melbourne, worth his weight in gold to 
me—heavy man, too—cured me of the dyspep 
right out and out. Says he to me, ‘It hain’t the 
vittles you eat that does the good, it is the vit- 
tles you disgust.’ Likely man he was. I hain’t 
nothin’ aginst doctors. If it was that other 
doctor, Dr. Earle, that they was a talkin’ to you 
about, there would be some sense in it.” 

Floy’s pretty cheeks became so warm and rosy 
at this, that they almost dried the tears upon them. 
But as her uncle exclaimed again, decidedly, 
‘* You shan’t marry him !’’ she said, piteously, 

“ But, uncle, you don’t know mother. If I 
should refuse Dr. Dryfuss, she would make me 


arm. 


You don’t know how un- 
happy she can make any one who offends her.” 
And Floy shed tears again. 

“Yes, yes; she is something of a damper; I 
know all about it. Almiry did considerable in 
that line. But cheer up, Morning Glory.” This 
was Uncle Joshua’s pet name for her. ‘Cheer 
up! I'll arrange it'in some way.” 

‘But, uncle, you can’t arrange it. Nobody 
For mother will never forgive me if I re- 


to the odd, kindly old gentleman, with an affec-{ fuse him. And she is a good mother, and I 


tioh that was very sincere and uncalculating, 
and which seemed to give him great satisfaction. 
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cannot disobey her. It would kill her if I 
should. Her heart is so set upon it. And she 


Perhaps the old gentleman’s hearty admiration { wi!l never, never forgive me if I refuse him. 
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And yet how can I marry him?.’’ And Floy’s 
tears fell faster and faster. 

“Tl fix him, Morning Glory; you'll see if I 
don’t,” said Uncle Joshua, with a shrewd look. 
How Uncle Joshua was going to ‘‘ fix him,’’ Floy 
had no idea; but for all that, his confident: as- 
surance comforted her. 

I think Uncle Joshua’s own ideas were rather 
misty, as to the means he should take “to fix’”’ 
Floy’s dignified suitor. But he felt that Morn- 
ing Glory needed comfort at that particular time, 
and, tender-hearted old gentleman, he could not 
endure the sight of his pet’s distress. And 
from this time he was continually upon the 
alert to discover some means to circumvent the 
plans of Dr. Dryfuss. 

At first he tried argument with Mrs, Wilson. 
But he might as well have tried to argue with 
and conquer the moaning north wind, that will 
have its way. In fact, his remoustrances only 
strengthened her resolves. ‘She rather thought 
she had_ some love for her child ; some desire to 
see her well and handsomely settled in life; 
some little interest in her future prosperity. 
But maybe she hadn’t. Maybe, after killing 


herself, in bringing her children up, toiling he- 
yond her strength day and night for them, it 
might be she didn’t have as much interest in 


them as some one who had never seen them only 
for a few weeks; some one who had no children 
of his own; some one, etc. Pe, 

If Uncle Joshua had been one of the sensi- 
tive, thin-skinned sort, he must have been pene- 
trated to the heart, by the shower of arrows this 
amiable martyr aimed at him. As it was, he 
told ‘‘ Morning Glory,”’ in confidence afterward, 
‘‘that he never saw her mother do so much in 
the damper line in his life; she went beyond 
Alminy.” 

As the days rolled by, Uncle Joshua, confident 
as he was in his re.aarks to ** Morning Glory,” 
was almost in despair at times, as to how he was 
‘to fix’’ this obnoxious doctor. But one day, it 
chanced. that he was in the village store, and he 
overheard a man conversing with the shop- 
keeper concerning the peculiarities and whim- 
sical ideas of Dr. Dryfuss, and among them his 
stern determination to marry no one but a per- 
fectly healthy woman; and the man said, with a 
cough, “I ’’spose he thinks he has got on the 
track of one now, up to Wilson’s.’’ He ended 
his sentence with a low groan, by reason of the 
shop-keeper stepping heavily on his foot; he 
knew that Uncle Joshua was related to the Wil- 
sons. 

But Uncle Joshua was not offended by the 
plain speaking. On the contrary, judging by 





the twinkle in his honest, gray eyes, as he walk- 
ed homeward, one would say he had met with 
some pleasant news. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson had rode out into the 
country for a few miles, upon some business ; 
the hired girl had gone to call upon some com- 
panion, and Bob had gone a fishing. And so, ag 
Uncle Joshua walked into the sitting-room, en 
his return from the store, he found Floy alone, 
and her face was buried in the sofa-cushions, 
and she was weeping. 

“What's the matter, Morning Glory?” said 
the old gentleman, in his cheerful, sympatheti¢ 
tone. 

‘‘Oh, Uncle Joshua,” said Floy, lifting her 
sweet, tear-stained face to his, ‘‘Oh, uncle, my 
heart is breaking !” 

And then, emboldened by his kind and tender 
sympathy, and the knowledge that he admired 
and liked her handsome Harry, Floy told him 
that «‘ Harry was going away. He had managed 
to get a note to her that afternoon, asking to let 
him see her once more, to bid her good-bye. He 
couldn’t stay here and starve, and he couldn't 
stay near her, and see her given to another man. 
He must go away.’’ But he adjured her, by the 
memory of their first, sweet love, to let him see 
her for the last time. 

‘‘And, oh, uncle, my heart is breaking!” 
This was the pathetic beginning and closing of 
Floy’s story. 

The old gentleman looked very pityingly on 
the pretty, drooping little figure, and still there 
was that same odd twinkle in his eye, as he 
asked her, 

‘¢ You don’t think you will ever get over it?” 

‘¢ Never! Never! I never can live, if Harry 
is driven away. It will kill mel» It will break 
my heart !’’ 

“‘So I thought,” said her uncle, musingly. 
**T thought there was something the matter with 
your heart, the first time I ever mentioned Harry 
Earle’s name to you. I knewit. Thinks I she 
never will get over it. I do, too. I know if. 
Well, cheer up, Morning Glory. Trust in Uncle 
Joshua a day or two longer. Send word to Dr. 
Harry not to leave, for a day or two. I believe 
I can ‘fix’ that old Dr. Dryfuss yet.’’ 

With this somewhat vague and mysterious 
comfort ‘‘ Morning Glory’’ was obliged to con- 
tent herself. But she looked like her namesake, 
after a storm has swept over it. 

The next morning Uncie Joshua rose up bright 
and early, and, immediately after breakfast, he 
walked over to the residence of Dr. Dryfuss, 
and was fortunate enough to find him at home. 
The dignified doctor, sitting in a dignified-looking 
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leather chair, in his library, was an imposing 
presence in his own estimation. But to Uncle 
Joshua he was no more awe-inspiring than one 
of the mild-eyed sheep that had formed one of 
his countless herds in Australian vallies. 

He seated himself opposite his host, in a lower 
and less imposing chair, and they conversed for 
a while upon different topics. But gradually 
and warily Uncle Joshua led Dr. Dryfuss to 
mount his favorite hobby, upon which he de- 
scanted at great length, and in exceedingly large 
words, Indeed, encouraged by Uncle Joshua's 
sympathetic eyes, the doctor unlocked a pon- 
derous-looking desk that stood in one corner, 
and took out a copy of that ‘‘ Treatise commen- 
datory of Perfectly Healthy Women, and En- 
couraging thereto. By Aminidab Dryfuss, M.D.’ 

Uncle Joshua stood the trial, like a martyr, of 
hearing the whole thing read to him. And then 
the ponderous desk was unlocked again, and the 
book deposited upon a large pile of others like 
it, Indeed, Uncle Joshua thought the large desk 
was entirely full of them. But he sympathized 


with the doctor in his views; ‘‘ he thought his 
ideas were prudent and praiseworthy. There 
was a sight of unhealthy women in the country. 
There was a great deal of dyspep, and a sight 
of heart disease, lots of women had it, that look- 
ed perfectly healthy.” 


And then, lowering his 
voice to a mysterious whisper, Uncle Joshua told 
him ‘‘that he had a secret, that he felt he ought 
to tell him. He said none of the rest of the 
family had told him, as it appeared, but he 
thought he ought to know it. He was an old 
man, who loved to see justice done to every one, 
and as a member of the family, he felt that he 
must tell him, if no one else would.” 

By this time Dr. Dryfuss manifested a deco- 
rons and dignified astonishment, and Uncle 
Joshua proceeded to speak more plainly. 

“T have been told, and have seen for myself, 
that you have been paying some attention to my 
niece’s girl, Floy. And hearing your mind on 
health, I made up my mind that I would tell 
you, if nobody else would, that, though you 
would never mistrust it by the looks of her face, 
she is afflicted with an affection of the heart—a 
permanent disorder, that is perfectly incurable.” 

Never, in the memory of man, had Dr. Dry- 
fuss exhibited so much of the common curiosity 
of a mortal man as he did at that moment. 

“Great heavens!’’ said he. ‘With her per- 
fectly healthy countenance! Doyouknow itisso?”’ 

“Had it from her own lips, last night. Set 
out bright and early this morning to tell you. 
Though I mistrasted what ailed her before she 
told me, She keeps it in check somehow, but 

Vou. XLVIII.—14 








it is liable to break out in dangerous symptoms 
every minute. She suffers awfully now with it. 
Had a dreadful sinkin’ spell last night; was in 
dreadful agony. It runs in the family, and pone’ 
of ’em ever gets over it. Floy told me,’ last 
night, she knew she never should ; told me she 
thought it would kill her. Curious, how it runs 
in the family, and how they never get over it. 
Now, I have known folks, after a good deal of 
sufferin’, to get over it, but none of our family 
do, if they have it the natural way. Her grand- 
mother had -it, just about her age; healthy- 
lookin’ woman, too, I have been told, as there 
was in these parts. Then Sister Alminy had it; 
she was my oldest sister, Floy’s grandmother. 
She weighed about two hundred when she was 
took with it. Never got over it in her life. Then 
Soloman was took down wiih it. Then Artemas, 
the captain, he’s my youngest brother; he had 
it bad. Every one of my brothers and sisters 
had it, and there was eight of ’em, all told; 
and not one of ’em ever got over it.” 

‘And you escaped ?’’ asked Dr. Dryfuss, look- 
ing at Uncle Joshua respectfully, as one who had 
maintained good health, against such strong he- 
reditary disposition to disease. 

“IT escaped havin’ it—leastways, as they did. 
But I had a touch of it, a pretty hard touch of it. 
when I was nineteen. I suffered awfully; hadn’t 
no idee at the time that I should ever feel any 
better; and if it hadn’t been for the strong reme- 
dies I took, I should have fell a victim to it, like 
all the rest. But I took a change of climate 
several times about that time. Sea air seemed to 
help me some. Went on a whalin’ voyage; gone 
three years—and then I was careful. I am awful 
careful of my health now; eat slow, massicree 
my food thoroughly, mix the sylvia with it x 

Majestic Dr. Dryfuss winced at the thought of 
having an uncle liable at any time to drop in and 
meet his scientific friends, who abused and eor 
rupted language so recklessly, humiliating him 
by the necessity of introducing him as his wife’s 
uncle. How fortunate to escape this peril! 
How doubly fortunate his narrow escape from 
having an unhealthy wife! But Dr. Dryfuss 
was strictly and majestically honorable, and he 
said to Uncle Joshua, 

“I am thankful to you, sir, for warning me.. 
But I am a man of honor, sir, and how can I 
drop this affair with credit tomyself? Although: 
I have never made a formal offer of my hand te. 
Miss Floy, still I fear my attentions have aroused . 
anticipations in her young bosom that may, per- 
haps, prove fatal to her peace of mind. Mrs. 
Wilson, I know, considers me almost as one of” 
her family, now. She and I have often talked it 
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.over. How can I drop the matter, with credit { leaxed over fences, asking the kindly old gentle 


to myself, sir ?’’ 

“I will tell you how to manage,” said Uncle 
Joshua, ‘Leave the place at once. Sell out 
and{eave the place, As your mind is made up 
not to marry Floy, any explanation you could 
make would be of no use, and would get me into 
trouble. My niece, Martha Ann, never would 
forgive my telling you. I rely on your honor, as 
a gentleman, not to say anything about it to any 
one. Itis between you and me. In my native 
town there is a splendid-practice, and if you are 
inclined to matrimony again, there is a fine, 
healthy woman there, who has never had a 
touch of this mysterious disorder. Sell out at 
once.” 

«But my place is very valuable, sir; and so is 
my practice. I am not aware that I could readily 
find a purchaser.” 

**T will tell you what I will do,’’ said Uncle 
Joshua, with a sober face. ‘I feel as if I was, 
in © measure, accountable to you, bein’ as it is a 
member of my own family that has placed you in 
this unpleasant predicament, I will buy you out 
myself; pay you just what you think is right.”’ 

“What will you do with it? You do not 
intend to practice medicine yourself ?’’ 

His tone was a little sarcastic. Dr. Dryfuss, 


upon rare occasions, had been known to unbend 
his lofty intellect, in a small sarcasm, with an 
effect something like an elephant waltzing on a 


tight rope. 
faith. 

“Oh, no, no! I don’t know very much about 
doctorin’, only some common rules that are good 
for dyspep. No, I don’t think of setiin’ up my- 
self as a doctor; but I think I know of some one 
where I can dispose of it to advantuge.”’ 

“Oh, a sort of speculation !’’ 

“ Well, yes—somethin’ in that line.’’ 

Uncle Joshua, however, was a true Yankee, 
and knew how to make a bargain; so did the 
doctor; and it was not until the third interview 
that the business was successfully accomplished. 
Dr. Dryfuss sold his beautiful place, his well- 
filled drug-store, and his excellent practice, to 
Uncle Joshua for a good round sum. It was an 
entirely private affair; for Dr. Dryfuss was upon 
his honor to not say a word that would bring 
Uncle Joshua into trouble with his niece and her 
family. 

But it was not to be supposed that such a man 
as Dr. Dryfuss was to disappear so mysteriously 
and suddenly without causing great excitement. 
Eager, aged men gathered round Uncle Joshua, 
in the store and post-office, questioning him in 
vain. Cap-strings waved. in the air, as women 


But Uncle Joshua took it in goed 





man qnestions that were not answered as they 
wished. Tea-pots shook with suppressed excite 
ment as excited ladies poured the cup that 
‘cheers, but not inebriates,’’ at neighborhood 
gatherings where Uncle Joshua was an honored 
guest, but in vain. Uncle Joshua was reticent, 
All that the keenest gossips could extract, wag 
the fact that “he had bought him out.” 

In vain Mrs. Wilson enacted the part of s 
damper of extraordinary capacity, in shutting 
off household. warmth and brightness; in vain 
her arrows of reproach showered about him; 
Uncle Joshua was immovable. But, although he 
said not a word to create such an impression, 
he made sundry head-shakings and mysterious 
looks in her direction, that impressed her martyr 
breast with actual awe. I rather think she got 
from them the impression that Dr. Dryfuss had 
formed an unfortunate attachment for her, and 
had fied from mental wretchedness. But, at all 
events, whatever she thought, she dropped his 
name entirely from her. conversation ; and when- 
ever he was spoken of, she would elevate her 
nose slightly, as if he had fallen miles and miles 
in her estimation. 

And as Dr. Dryfuss sunk in her regard, s0 
Dr. Harry Earle rose; for there being no other 
doctor now in Elliston, he gained a good practice 
immediately. It may be that a little private 
conversation which Uncle Joshua had with Mar 
tha Ann about this time, influenced her somewhat. 
He told her that he intended to give the splendid 
place he had purchased of Dr. Dryfuss to Floy, 
for a marriage gift, if she married to suit him, in- 
timating plainly who would suit him; and that 
he intended to will the greater share of his 
property to “‘ Morning Glory”’ and her husband, | 
if her husband was one he approved of. Of 
course, Harry Earle suited Uncle Joshua, suited 
sweet Floy, and suited Mrs. Wilson exceedingly 
well, after this conversation, 

And so Floy’s mysterious heart disorder broke 
outwardly in alarming symptoms of white muslin 
and orange blossoms. 

While preparations for the wedding were in 
progress, of course, Mrs. Wilson, although she 
was pleased with the marriage, still she often 
pierced Floy’s tender, affectionate heart with the 
arrows martyrs’ quivers are freighted with—of 
sad and reproachful complaints, and dolorous 
forebodings that her death must result from her 
over-labor, and reminiscences of past toil in 
‘bringing up her children,” that had nearly 
proved her overthrow.”’ 

But at such times, when Uncle Joshua would 
see a shadow falling over the sweet face, he 
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would motion Floy mysteriously to one side, and 
whisper loudly to her, 

“Don’t mind it, Morning Glory. Nothin’ 
alarmin’ at all. Your mother is doin’ somethin’ 
in the damper line, that is all. Almiry did a 
good deal that way. Nothin’ alarmin’.”’ 

In Floy’s sweet home, her husband finds the 
peace, and rest, and happiness, the sacred word 
home should ever typify. She is not given to 
domestic martyrdoms at all. Floy has good do- 
mestics, who relieve her of the greater burdens 
of labor. But she is not above caring for the 
wants of her household. . She is a dainty house- 
keeper, who makes the home the very brightest 
and coziest spot in the world. So, at least, even 
her husband thinks, and so lively Joshua thinks, 
who makes them long visits, and who would re- 
sent it deeply if any one should say that Morning 
Glory was not. perfect. 

But, above all, she is a sweet, restful presence, 





to cheer her husband when he comes home, tired 
with his long round amongst his large circle of 
patients. 

Dr. Dryfuss never dreamed of the joke Uncle 
Joshua perpetrated upon him. He dwells, a 
respected and dignified gentlerran, in his new 
home; and as he never commits himself in speech 
when he is baffled, never jokes, never laughs, 
but keeps the dignified and unvarying demeanor 
of an owl, of course, he is regarded as a very wise 
man, & man with remarkable powers of conver- 
sation, if he once give them vent. 

As yet he has no companion, only the costly 
skeleton we have mentioned. But the maiden 
lady, of whom Uncle Joshua told him, smiiles 
upon him. And although she is really troubled 
badly with rheumatism, as she conceals it ‘per- 
fectly, she puts on an appearance of hilarity 
under the worst twinges. Who may tell what 
the worst will be? 





MY LOVE 


BY MES. 


I am dreaming of my darling, 
And the days that long are past, 
Sever not the blissful seeming, 
All too bright and fair to last. 
For the long-forgotten memories 
Into deathless blossoms grow, 
As before me floats the vision, 
Of my love of long ago. 


Softly breathe, oh, blushing roses ! 
Hold your breath of fragrance sweet, 
Lest your breathing wake my slumber, 
And my dream be incomplete. 
Cease your warbling, robin redbreast! 
Thrushes, chant your matins low 
Let me hear the old, old story, 
From my love of long ago. 


MARY E. 


OF LONG AGO. 


KAIL. 


In the rosy hours of Spring-time, 
I had given her my heart; 
But a fate both stern and cruel, 
Bade our paths lie far apart. 
Only in the great Hereafter 
I may learn why this is so; 
Why, through life, I have been parted 
From my love of long ago. 


Though three times I have been wedded, 
And each time I thought my wife 
Was the best of noble women, 
And the glory of my life; 7A 
Though my eyes have lost their brightnesd,! + 
And my head is crowned with snow, ; 
Yet I never have forgotten 
My beloved of long ago. 





SOME 
BY MRS. 


Some day my cheek shall lose its bloom, 

The flowers, for me, their rich perfume, 

And ‘mid the shades and gathering gloom 
My feet shall stray ; 

Down, down the steep descent of years, 

Through wearing cares and burning tears, 

With heart half fainting from its fears, 
T'll wend my way. 


MARY F. 





/ Rome day my eyes shall dimmer grow, 
My hair turn white as winter snow ; 
My voice grow timid, faint and low, 

My mind decay ; 


DAY. 
SCUYLER. 


But still my lonely path I'll tread, 
And mourn, perhaps, my cherished dead, 
The hopes and joys forever fled 

So far away. 


But, oh! some day, when life slopes down 

To the night shadows, dim and brown, 

T hope to see a starry crown 
Waiting for me. 

Then robed in calm content I’X lie, 

With folded hands and fading eye, 

And yield my breath without a sigh, 
Glad to be free! 





“DEAR SUE.” 


BY GEORGE GLEASON. 


«I know you don’t love me, John Kent! You 
have no feeling! You could not treat me worse 
if 1 were a dog!” 

“Ida! Ida! for Heaven’s sake calm yourself. 
Are we children that we quarrel about so trifling 
amatter? It is now two years since we were 
married, and this is our first disagreement. Come, 
darling, we wiil kiss, and forget all about it—”’ 

But Ida waved him off as he approached. 

** Keep away !’’ she communded. ‘It is easy 


enough for you to say forget; and I have no doubt } 


you would be very glad if it could be forgotten, 
as you are the only one to blame in the affair. 
But, I assure you, I am not to be so easily pacified. 
Is it my fault that your love for me has grown 
cold? You knew there was nothing I desired so 
much, for a Christmas present, as the silk dress 
you heard me talking about; and remembering 
that you never before failed to give me what I 
wanted on Christmas, I have aright to be sur- 
prised. I said nothing, however, supposing my 
disappointment would last only till New Year's 
Day ; but now it has passed, and still you silently 
refuse to regard my wish. No word of explana- 
tian—no appearance of regret. Oh! it was not 
so once !”’ 

Here Ida broke down, and began to cry. Her 
husband had listened to her excited words with 
rapidly-changing expressions of countenance. 
Now, with a look of the utmost tenderness and 
pity, he said, 

“Ida, darling, [ am sorry for this. Really, I 

*did not dream that a word of explanation was 
necessary. I did not suppose that you were ex- 
pecting the dress, knowing, as you do, my em- 

+ barrassed condition at present. When I first 

began to pay monthly payments on the house we 
live in, was it not you who urged the practice of 
the strictest economy, until the entire amount 
should be paid? And have you not bravely ad- 
hered to your own established rule, by firmly re- 
fusing every little luxury for the table, or pre- 
e2nt for yourself, that I proposed purchasing? 

This is not like you, Ida.”’ 

«It is like me!"’ she cried, vehemently. ‘‘ And 

I ag sure you don’t love me any more!’’ 

She was ashamed of her tears, and without 
wafting to say or hear more, she swept out of the 


“ Poor thing!’’ the husband muttered, compas- 
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; Sionately; “she is evidently hurt. But I— 
don’t understand it. It isn’t like her at all, 
Something besides the silk dress, I fear, has put 
her in this ill humor.” 

Mr. Kent was right. It was something be 

; sides the silk dress, for, on the evening before, 

‘ the wife had found a freshly-written note on her 
husband’s desk. She picked it up, thoughtlessly, 
but. a sentence in it arrested her attention, 
Breathlessly she read the whole. ‘ Dear Sue,” 

} said the note, “in my next I will send you 8 

} sufficient sum of money for the purpose in view, 

} Use it liberally. I leave all to your good taste 

| and judgment. She suspects nothing, and aids us 

unconsciously by her persistence in practicing 

} economy at home. Yours affectionately, 

; Jouy.” 

S Jt was this that had done the mischief. Who 

} was “Dear Sue?” Where did she live, and why 

was John writing to her? The poor wife was 

} almost stunned by this sudden revelation. She 

} had never known her husband to keep a secret 

} from her before; had never suspected for an in. 

} stant that he could be guilty of such deceit ; and 

for several minutes, after reading the brief letter, 

she felt as though she would surely faiut. But 
she bore up bravely, and resolved to be dumb on 

} the subject of her discovery, until further proof of 

} John’s perfidy should come to light. She passed 

a sleepless night, however, thinking about it. 

The word she, which was emphasized by a line 

being drawn beneath it, evidently meant herself; 

and the hot, angry blood rushed to her temples 
whenever she recalled it to mind. 

Who was this woman? Where had John met 
her? Why was he promising to send her money? 
Why did he call her ‘ Dear Sue?” 

‘¢To think that I have discharged my servant,” 
said Mrs. Kent, to herself, ‘‘and am working 
hard to save expense, while he was supporting 
another woman! To think that he has permit 
ted me to believe that he has no money beyond 
what is needed to keep the table; that he has 
allowed me to go without the silk dress; and all 
this while he is doubtless providing that unknown 
female with all the luxuries she desires, Oh! it 
is too much! I will not endure it!’’ 

Over and over again, through that sleepless 
night, the poor wife said these things to herself, 
and when morning came, her feelings of resent- 
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ment, jealousy, and indignation, led to the scene 
we have described. 

When she broke down and began to cry, she 
gaw that she must leave the room at once ; for to 
tarry another minute would be to disclose the 
eecret of her discovery, and demand then and 
there an explanation to the note: and for this 
she was not prepared. 

“T could not have controlled my feelings,” 
she said, to herselr, as soon as she was locked 
in her own chamber. ‘Oh, it was too hard to 
stand there and hear him talk in that injured 
way, as though I were doing him a great wrong, 
and he was guiltless as an angel. I suppose he 
will buy the dress this very day. But ‘I won’t 
accept it. And I will watch and wait, and learn, 
if possible, who this woman is, and where she 
resid eas”” 

Jolin Kent was a ‘young lawyer, well known, 
and highly esteemed in Straptown, where he 
resided. His business often called him to Boston, 
which was the nearest city; and Ida supposed 
that it was on one of his visits there that he had 
met his ‘‘Dear Sue.’’ This she could not be cer- 
tain of, however, and ‘she set her wits to work to 
find out something satisfactory in regard to it— 
always with a vague, unsettled purpose of con. 
fronting her hated rival. 

John came home to his dinner, as usual, smil- 
ing and cheerful, as if nothing had happened. 
Ida did not meet’ him at the door, nor did she 
appear to notice him as he entered ; but he walk- 
ed straight up to her, and gave her a hearty kiss 
before she could think of evading it; and then 
immediately began to tell about an amusing con- 
versation he had had with an eccentric old far- 
mer. He did not seem to observe how pale and 
languid she looked, nor to be aware that she was 
silent and cold, while he was so gay and talkative. 
She waited upon him in silence. \ He talked and 
laughed constantly while he ate, and went away 
with a smile on his lips. 

When he returned from his office, in the even- 
ing, his manner had not changed in the least. 

“ Where are you, darling ?’’ he cried, stamp- 
ing his snowy feet in the hall. “Ah! here, as 
usual, waiting for me,’’ he added, as he entered 
the cozy sitting-room. 

He walked toward her again. as if to kiss her; 
but she turned coldly from him, and went to the 
piano. He did not seem to notice her altered 
manner, but walked on across the room, and took 
4 cigar from the mantle. 

“« Good !’ he exclaimed. 
I was afraid I had none to smoke after supper.’ 

‘After ell, he had riot brought home the silk 


“Here is a cigar. 


{determination not to accept it, she was disap- 
pointed, and angrier than ever. 

** He has no heart! He will drive me mad!” 

}she mentaliy exclaimed, and banged the piano 

unmercifully in her effort to hide her emotion. 

The evening passed quietly. John persisted 
in not noticing his wife’s pale cheeks, her silent, 
haughty demeanor. He evidently did not sus- 
pect that she knew of his guilt. 

“If this goes on much longer, I am sure it — 
will confine me to my bed,”’ she thought, as she 
retired .that night with an excruciating head- 
ache. ‘I wonder what he would do then? But, 
of course, he would be exceedingly attentive and 
innocent, and thereby kill me outright. Stay! 
I must not get too sick to leave my bed ; for how 
then could I watch him? He might write a letter 
every day to his ‘ Dear Sue,’ and I be none the 
$ wiser for it.” 

All the next day Ida was tortured by a thought 

} that had not occurred to her before. What if 

John should fear detection, and write his private 

} letters at the office, thereafter? She could think 

} of no way to find out whether he did or not; nor 

} could she devise any means of preventing it, in 
case he was disposed to dc so. 

But that night she had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing that she had worried herself for nothing. 
John’s flow of spirits had not abated in the least, 
and he was still apparently blind to his wife's, 
misery. About an hour after supper, he went up 

} stairs, saying that he had some letters to write 
} before retiring. Ida was glad to hear that, for 
she was waiting for such a chance to learn some- 
thing further in regard to the woman who had 
robbed her of her husband’s affections. She had 
not a doubt that it was “‘ Dear Sue’’ to whom he 
was going to write, and she resolved to see the 
letter before it went to the post-office. 

“T never could have believed that he was so 
base,”’ she thought, as the angry tears gushed 
into her eyes. ‘fle is happy, too, even while 
he must see how my poor heart aches !’’ 

She retired soon after, but not to sleep. For 
a long time she lay awake, counting the hours as 
they dragged slowly by. John slept soundly; 
} there was nothing weighing on his mind to keep 

him awake. When the clock struck two, Ida got 
} out of bed, noiselessly, without waking her hus- 
} band, and went to his private apartment. There 
; she struck a light, and discovered several newly- 
} written letters lying on John’s desk. Hastily 
scanning them, one by one, she found what she 
was looking for. It was almost as brief as the 
other one, and was even more exasperating. 
} Snatching it up eagerly, she fairly held her breath 


} 
; 
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dress, as Ida had prédicted; and; in spite of her ; while she read, 
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“DEAR SUE.” 





«« Dear Svz,—Inclosed find check for five hun- 
dred dollars. Don’t use it sparingly, for money 
is no object now. I cannot think that Ida sus- 
pects, though there has been something weigh- 
ing heavily on her spirits for the last two days. 
Unless she becomes more cheerful, I am afraid my 
conscience will begin to smite me erelong. Spend 
every dollar of the sum I send you, before you 
leave Boston. I will meet you at the depot, with- 
out fail, on the evening of the eighth. 

‘+ Affectionately, Joun.” 

The room began to rock and surge, and Ida 
sank into a chair, faint and dizzy. In the begin- 
ning of the letter the ‘‘ five hundred dollars’’ had 
nearly stunned her; further on she was slmost 
suffocated with rage by the cool expression: ‘‘I 
am afraid my conscience will begin to smite me 
ere long;” and the work was finished by the 
elosing sentence, in which the writer promised 
to meet his lady-love at the depot on the evening 
of the eighth. What depot did he mean! Was 
he going to Boston on the eighth, or was ‘‘ Dear 
Sue’ going to have the impudence to come to 
Straptown? The latter, no doubt. The tone of 
the sentence, and the one preceding it, went to 
show that the Straptown depot was the one re- 
ferred to. Could she believe it? Would this 
woman dare come to meet her husband? 

“T’ll thwart them!’ exclaimed Ida, vehe- 


mently; and with this resolution her strength 


began to return. ‘‘The day after to-morrow is 
the eighth. She will arrive on the evening train, 
and my husband will meet her at the depot. So 
will I! I will hold my peace till I see them to- 
gether, and then I will confront them both.” 

She rose, put the letter where she had found 
it, extinguished the light, and went back to bed. 

There being no envelope on the letter, she was 
still ignorant of Sue’s full name. But it did not 
matter so much now, for she would see her, and 
learn more about her when she came to Strap- 
town. As to her place of residence, Ida was no 
longer in the dark. It was Boston, just as she 
had suspected. The woman was, doubtless, a 
beautiful, artful creature, who had fascinated 
John with her dazzling glances and bewildering 
smiles, and caused his heart to turn cold toward 
every one else. 

+‘ And he used to love me so, and declared so 
often that nothing in the world could ever estrange 
lim from me,’’ sobbed the unhappy wife, 

Would John Kent have slept so peacefully had 
he known the depth of his wife's misery? 

The eighth of January soon came round, It 
was a clear, frosty evening. After supper John 
put on his hat and overcoat, and went out, say- 
ing carelessly that he had some business to at- 








tend to, which would not admit of delay. He 
was no sooner gone than [da hastily prepared to 
follow. Disguising herself in a long, black cloak, 
an old-style bonnet, and a thick veil, she locked 
the doors and sallied forth to the depot. The 
first person she saw there was her husband, 
With his coat-collar turned-up, and slouched hat 
pulled down, so that his face was half concealed, 
he was walking up and down the platform. She 
brushed against him as she passed, but he did 
not recognize her. She went on to the ladies’ 
room, and sat down to wait for the train. The 
slow, regular tramp, tramp, of her husband’s 
boots on the boards without, kept her in a con- 
stant struggle with her feelings; but, with the 
assistance of the veil that hid her face, she sue 
ceeded in deceiving the people around her, 

She had but a few minutes to wait before the 
train glided into the station, and stopped. Ids 
stood in the door, watching. She saw her hus- 
band step briskly forward, grasp a woman’s hand, 
and shake it warmly; and then, good heavens! 
there, in ‘that crowd, he folded her in his arms, 
and kissed her. 

For a moment Ida’s heart stood still; then it 
began to throb painfully, and she felt that she 
was growing dizzy. Just in time, however, she 
remembered that her task was not yet done, and 
she resolutely bore up. Although she could not 
see her rival’s face distinctly, she noticed that 
her form was slender, and that she walked grace 
fully. Ida was sure the face was one of surpass- 
ing loveliness; and she hated it with all the 
strength of her newly aroused jealousy, 

Arm-in-arm her husband and the lady elbowed 
their way through the crowd. She followed at 
a safe distance. They stopped, and she stopped. 
What were they doing now? They had selected 
two large trunks from those that had been put 
off of the train, and were giving directions to a 
porter, apparently, where to carry them, Ida 
was again overwhelmed by the impudence of the 
woman. From the size of her trunks she evidently 
intended to make Straptown her home for awhile. 

The unsuspecting couple proceeded up town 
afoot. They strolled along in a very lover-like 
manner, unmindful of the cold, and appeared te 
have a great deal to talk about. She hugged his 
arm, and looked up into his face with the air of 
a trusting child; and he took it as coolly and 
naturally as though it were a matter of course. 
Ida followed them, trembling in every limb, and 
keeping them constantly in sight, They moved 
much too slowly for her patience, but she was 
too prudent to confront them on the street, and 
thus create a scene that would keep the town- 
gossips busy for months to come. 
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At length they paused. She saw that they 
were in front of her husband's law-office. She 
stepped into a dark door-way, and watched. The 
trunks now arrived, and were carried in; and 
her husband and the woman ascended the s‘airs 
after them. 

Ida’s heart was beating tumultuously. For seve- 
ral minutes she stood there, trying to recover her 
strength. Then she darted up the stairway, step- 
ped boldly across the dark landing, and laid her 
hand on the knob. One moment she hesitated. 
The next she flung the door open, walked into 
the room, threw off her bonnet and veil, and stood 
revealed before the astonished pair. 

The two trunks were there. One of them was 
already opened, and John and the woman were 
down upon their knees, unpacking its contents. 
Beautiful dress-patterns, a camel’s-hair shawl, 
and other costly articles were lying promiscuously 
about. 

“Tda!’’ exclaimed John, in surprise, rising to 
to his feet, and turning to his wife. ‘‘ What has 
happened? In Heaven’s name, what brought 
you here?” 

“Tda? So it is,” cried the woman, facing the 
intruder. ‘‘ Don’t you know me, darling? Have 
you no word of welcome for your sister-in-law?” 

Ida looked at the speaker in dumb amazement. 

“What! Mrs.—Mrs. Darley !’’ she exclaimed, 
with a violent start. 

“Ah! then you do know me,” laughed the lady, 
catching Ida in her arms, and kissing her. ‘1 
am so glad to see you. But I am half inclined to 
beangry ; for John and I had formed a plot tosur- 
prise you ; and here you have gone and spoilt it.’’ 

“And your name is Sue,” faintly articulated 
Mrs. Kent. “I—I never thought of that.” 

“ Never thought of what?” echoed Mrs. Darley. 
“Why, what do you mean? My dear, you are 
ill. You’re pale as a ghost. Here, sit in this 
chair—this easy-chair.”’ 

“Surely something has happened,”’ said John. 
“What is it, love?’’ 

“I—TI thought you were in Europe,” stam- 
mered Ida, addressing Mrs. Darley, and not heed- 
ing her husband’s anxious inquiry. 

“I know you did,” said the lady ; “and it was 
my wish that you should continue to think so, 
a least until to-morrow; for then I intended 
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to give you an agreeable surprise. You see I 
was going to sleep at the hotel to-night-——” 

‘To-morrow, you know, ig your birthday,” 
put in John. ‘ 

«My birthday !” murmured his wife, like one 
a dream. ‘‘ True—I had forgotten * 

« And sister Sue brought you this for a birth- 
day-present,” continued John, holding up the 
camel’s-hair shawl. ‘She brought it from Eu- 
rope. Isn't it nice? She wrote me about it as 
soon as she arrived in Boston; but told me to 
keep it a secret, as she wanted to surprise you. 
She also told me let you remain under the im- 
pression that she was still traveling in Europe 
with her husband. On the same day that I re- 
ceived her letter, I also received intelligence 
that, after long waiting, my claim on the estate 
of John Smith, deceased, had been recognized, 
and I was fifteen thousand dollars richer for 
having presented it. Of this I also concluded 
to keep you in ignorance, in order to complete 
your surprise, by making you a present of the 
article which I had not been able to procure for 
you on Christmas—a silk dress. But I came 
very near letting it all out, my dear, that morn- 
ing we had the quarrel, when you seemed so 
hurt. I dare say I should, if you had not left 
the room so suddenly. Do you want to see your 
new silks? Lvok here, not only one dress, but 
three. Here are also a puir of bracelets and a 
necklace. You see, I sent a sum of money te 
sister Sue, and had her to select the things for 
you. Good heavens—— |!” 

For Ida had suddenly thrown herself into her 
husband’s arms, and burst into a fit of hysterical 
weeping. As soon as she could speak, she’ told 
her story: how she had read the letters, endured 
her misery in silence, and hated her supposed 
rival. And John held her in his great, strong 
arms, and kissed her tenderly, as he replied, 

‘My poor darling! I am so sorry for all this. 
Had I suspected, for an instant, that you were 
laboring under such a delusion, I should have 
disclosed the whole plot. Forgive me, dearest! 
Let us go home now, and never permit another 
mistake of this kind to occur.”’ 

And who do you think went home with them? 
And at Ida’s suggestion, nay! entreaty. Why, 
** Dear Sur.” 
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Ty on these words your glance shail rest, 
When I have turned me back to earth, 
And fondly pillowed on her breast, 
Prove all that mortal frames are worth, 


Oh ! let the love that draws me here 
Tllume that low, secluded spot, 
And water with affection’s tear; 
Her fragrant flower—forget-me-not! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

As the heir presumptive of Norston’s Rest 
throve in beauty, and counted its birthday by 
weeks, the heir himself was slowly fading out of 
existence. Satisfied that his place would be 
filled, he no longer strove to deceive himself, or 
those who loved him, into hopefulness regarding 
himself. The Rest would still descend from 
father to son, as it had for the last three hun- 
dred years. On that fair babe the honors of a 
noble house would rest, and with them the great 
love and mild forbearance that had made the 
happiness of his own life. 

Where he had at first been hopeful, almost de- 
fiant in his determination to get well, a feeling 
of gentle resignation settled upon him, which 
served to deceive those who loved him more com- 


pletely than any amount of resolution could have 


done. Of all the inmates of that house, Lady 
Rose alone saw the creeping danger, and was 
conscious of its swift progress. She alone mark- 
6d the treacherous red burning more and more 
hotly in his cheek, and shrunk from the death- 
fire kindling in his eyes. While all the rest 
found something to hope for in the patient tran- 
quillity of the invalid, her heart went down with 
each new symptom, and, in this mournful sym- 
pathy, the two were drawn together as they had 
never been in all their lives before, 

The old Duchess should have known better ; 
but pleasant days had come back to her, and the 
happy are always hopeful. So the Duchess took 
advantage of this brief sunshine, and invited St. 
Ormand down to Norston’s Rest, In truth, the 
dear old lady pined for the young man’s pre- 
sence, for when he came, all that she most loved 
in/all her great world would be gathered under 
the roof. of that old mansion. 

Lady Rose knew that this invitation had been 
given, but in the mournful pre-occupation of her 
heart, she scarcely thought of the time when he 
might be expected ; just then each moment was 
precious as diamond-dust to her, and wasted ut- 
terly, if spent away from that sick man’s pre- 
sence. 

One day she was sitting in her cousin's room, 
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which opened on the great rose-garden, over 
which a stone balcony, enriched with carving, 
hung, heavily drooped with ivy, which covered 
a very narrow flight of steps which led down 
among the roses. Some of the tallest roses had 
clambered up the ivy, and were looking in upon 
the cousins through the broad crystal sashes, and 
their faint perfume was almost imperceptibly 
breathed into the chamber. Hurst was looking 
at these roses as they were swayed languidly 
to and fro by the wind, and a faint, sad smile 
came to his face. 

“What are you thinking of, Walton ?”’ ques- 
tioned the young lady, following his glance with 
a wistful look. 

“Of the roses,” he replied. ‘‘ How long is it 
since we planted the bush whose flowers are 
siniling on us through the ivy ?”’ 

Lady Rose looked through the window, where 
both flowers and ivy were stirring in the soft, 
south wind. 

‘‘T was a little girl, then, Walton, and you 
were going back to college,’’ answered the lady, 
and her blue eyes filled with tears, as they tura- 
ed back to his face. Oh, how different, how dif- 
ferent! A faint look of pain troubled the pale 
countenance of the invalid, and a sigh was broken 
as it arose from the chest. 

‘Yes, everything was so pleasant then. You 
and I had all the world before us, and a bright 
world it seemed. You never knew what a dreamer 
I was in those days, cousin. It seemed to me 
then, that you, and no one else, would be my 
wife. Did I never say as much ?”’ 

‘“* Yes,” 

There was something in this little word that 
caused the sick man to lift his eyes with a cer 
tain look of anxiety. But Lady Rose had arisen, 
and was arranging the cushions on his couch, 80 
that he did not see her face. 

‘I suppose so,” he went on, in gentle thought 
fulness. ‘I can remember being very much in 
earnest, and jealous as a Turk, when any of the 
classmates I brought home presumed to fall in 
love with you, What a pair of foolish young 
things we were, Rose. Not that you had any 
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such nonsense in your thoughts, but that boyish 
love filled half my life at the University, What 
is that, Rose? Crying?” 

«No, no!” 

“Do you remember, when you planted that 
rose-bush, you knelt upon the earth, and held it 
in place while I pressed the soil about the roots. 
So we planted it, both upon our knees, and I 
named it. Do you remember what I named it, 
cousin 2” 

«Yes, I know.” 


«« «The Lady Rose.’ To me it has always been 


the empress of the roses. Then it was more than 
that; for love's young dream was on me for the 


first time. After I am gone, you will find 
some of the dead flowers among my most pre- 
cious belongings, and prize them a little for my 
sake.” 

A sound of weeping was the sole answer to 
this touching appeal. 

“«What, weeping, Rose? 
old times, or for that which is coming so silently 
and so fast ?’’ 

More deeply, more bitterly, the sobs swelled 
and broke from the wrung heart of this girl, who 
had suffered so bravely, and covered her wounded 
pride so long. 

« Ah, cousin. 
s0 much.” 

“Not care so much! Oh, how strange, how 
cruel !” she cried out, in her bitter anguish. 

Hurst sat upright, struck with a sudden pang 
of thought. All the poisonous red left his face, 
and a wild light broke into his eyes. 

‘Rose !’’ 

The girl dropped both hands from her face, 
and the eyes of those two met in sorrowful recog- 
nition. The girl’s heart was full of sorrowful 
tenderness. The man reached out his hands, and 
took hers in their feverish clasp. 

‘- Forgive me.”’ 

« Between us two there is nothing to forgive,” 
answered Rose, with a smile that some angel 
might have given. 

Hurst's eyes filled with tears. 

‘‘How good, how noble! and I so blind, so 
unworthy,” he said. 

‘“‘ Blind because of the great love you gave an- 
other; but never unworthy, never less noble 
than the best.’’ 

Hurst was greatly disturbed. Thoughts swept 
through his brain with almost delirious swift- 
ness. He had fallen back among the cushions, 
and lay there trembling with weakness, pallid 
fpom the memories that crowded on him. At 
last he opened his eyes, and turned them upon 
her. 


I did not think you would care 








«Who can answer for the course of his own 
soul?’ he said, with gentle humility. 

“Those who have learned to conquer it,” an- 
swered the lady. ‘Here and now we are chil- 
dren again, loving each other as children do, 
without fear or shame.” 

*« Ah, how have I deserved such love? How 
have I rejected it ?”” 

«* As an honorable man should.” 

‘No, no! Rash, impetuous, selfish, I have 
always been.” 

««But not with me, never with me!’’ cried the 
lady, fired with generous ardor. “Loving and 
beloved, how could you act otherwise? The 
wife you loved so well was worthy—worthier 
than I.”’ 

‘*No, no! But you loved her. 
an angel to her.” 

“IT loved her well; love her this day better 
than ever. I could give you to her, ‘and the 


You were like 


Is it because of the; child up yonder, by offering my own life. I 


would do it, Walton.’’ 

Hurst closed his eyes, and tears came strong, 
one by one, through the lashes. 

‘She will need your love,’’ he murmured, 
sadly; ‘‘and you will not withhold it when I 
am-gone.”’ 

Rose took the hand he reached toward her, 
and held it close. f 

**I could not help it.” 

«* And the child—my boy ! 
him grow up, while I—I 

The poor man broke off with a sigh, and turned 
his face to the wall. 

Rose left her chair, and stole softly from the 
room. 

While this scene was going on, a carriage came 
dashing along the grand avenue of the park, and 
swept up to the great front terrace, where Sir 
Noel had been walking with the Duchess. She 
had just gone in, but hearing the sound of 
wheels, sat down in one of the great oak chairs 
in the hall, hardly expecting her grandson yet, 
but willing to rest herself before mounting the 
great stair-case. 

The young Duke sprang from his carriage, and 
came up the terrace-steps glowing with health, 
and more than usually ardent in his bearing. 
Sir Noel met him on the terrace with that quiet, 
but genial hospitality which no one understood 
better than the old-fashioned English gentleman. 
As they turned toward the entrance, St. Ormand 
saw the old Duchess moving about the great hall, 
watching them with a soft flutter of impatience. 
She had a strangely fragile and delicate look, 
waiting there among the bronze statues and old 
battle-shields of past generations, 


Ah! you will see 


” 
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The Duke went forward with a world of glad- 
ness in his eyes, but a manner so composed, that 
you might have thought him coming in from a 
sauntering walk. 

“Shall I be welcome?’’ he questioned, in a 
low voice, kissing the little hand held forth in 
gentle greeting. 

The old lady smiled. She rather liked eoquet- 
ting with the passion that made the young man 
80 eager. 

“ Has Sir Noel been remiss in anything?’’ she 
questioned, with the demure air of a child. 

The Dake dropped her hand, with an impa- 
tient gesture. 

‘You know what I mean,”’ he said. 

** But how can I answer? Is it not enough 
that you are welcomed by her uncle, and more 
than welcomed by the grandmother, to whom, of 
course, your visit is made ?” 

“ But your young friend.” 

“You mean the Lady Rose. Oh, she is quite 
well.” 

‘*What a tantalizing old darling you are!’’ 
said the young man, turning from her. ‘ Well, 
I have come to question the lady fc: myself.’’ 

‘«Of course, men read hearts so easily. Espe- 
cially those of proud and delicate women. I 
wish you joy on the experiment.” 


“ But you will tell me nothing.” 


“How cruel! I, who have so much to tell,’”’ 
said the old lady, with tantalizing vagueness. 
‘¢ As if women worth having opened their hearts 
to each other as they unlock their jewel-boxes. 
There, now, go on. Do you not see that Sir Noel 
is waiting ?” 

The young Duke, baffled and half-vexed, obey- 
ing the graceful wave of that small hand, walked 
up the hall, and joined Sir Noel. 

The Duchess watched him with a glance of 
proud satisfaction. 

‘* His niece and my grandson! What a splen- 
did couple they will make!’’ she thought. “I 
have so longed for a daughter, and Noel, poor 
man, will soon feel the need of a son. This babe, 
up stairs, can never fill a man’s place to him, 
but St. Ormand will, and bravely too. In this 
young couple our youth will be united again; 
while we—— Well, well, there is another world.”’ 

With these thoughts in her mind, the old 
Duchess went up stairs, and moved slowly along 
the passage toward the apartments of Lady Rose, 
On her way, she passed the suit of rooms given 
up to the young mother and her child, and, see- 
ing the door ajar, looked in. A beautiful sight 
met her eye. Upon a low couch, heaped with 
silken pillows, lay the young matron, with the 
infant in her arms. When the nurse had left her 


apparently sleeping, she had stolen to the cradle 
and lifting the child from his pretty nest of azure 
silk and lace, carried him back to her own soft 
resting-place, and gathering the splendid warmth 
of an India shawl over herself and the nestling, 
} was raining kisses, soft as flower-leaves, over its 
closed eyes, its working mouth, its hands folded 
up like rose-buds, and its tiny feet, which she 
searched for in their flannel hiding-place, and 
pounced upon as if her lips had been famishing 
honey-bees. 

Ruth blushed, guiltily, and gathered the shawl 
over her treasure, when she saw the old Duchess 
standing at the door. 

The old lady smiled, but tears stood in her 
eyes; for the memory of her own first mother 
hood was upon her, and her heart was tender 
with sympathy. 

“‘I came in search of the Lady Rose,” she 
said, advancing into the room, 

* She is not here. No one is here,’’ said Ruth, 
quietly. ‘‘The nurse has gone out for some- 
thing, so I stole my boy from his sleep, and haye 
kept him here, to myself. It is so seldom they 
will let me hold him. Oh, dear Duchess, don’t 
you think it cruel ?”’ 

The Duchess drew a chair close to the couch, 
and, turning down the shawl, took the sleeping 
child from its mother’s most reluctant arms. 

Then another picture of gentle, womanly af- 
fection formed itself in that pleasant chamber. 
The young mother, smiling upon her cushions; 
that dainty old patrician, with the sleeping child 
in her lap, and a nurse, swelling with brief au- 
thority, standing in the open door, looking the 
anger she dared not express. 

Then Lady Rose came in, with sweet gravity 
in her eyes, and a heart so stirred with tender 
sadness, that she could not look on that young 
mother and child without a pang, for she knew 
that a dark cloud hung over them both. 

Rose knelt down by the old lady, and laid her 
own fair cheek against that of the infant so lov- 
ingly, that a thrill of jealousy stirred in the 
mother’s bosom, followed by a swift pang of 
remorse. 

‘Poor boy, sweet darling!’”’ she murmured. 
*¢ How oan we ever love you enough ?”’ 

«What isthe metter? What threatens him?” 
questioned Ruth, reaching out her hand, and 
grasping at the child’s garments. ‘‘ Why do you 
pity him so?’ 

Rose was so full of her last interview with 
Hurst, that it seemed to her that others must 
feel its sadness as she did; but the shock her 
unguarded words had given to Ruth, brought 
back cooler reflection, and, she answered, with 
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some calmness, that “ nothing was the -matter. 
She had spoken ut random. Indeed she was al- 
ways doing that. What could threaten an in- 
fant so guarded and cared for ?” 

« Let me have him. Please, let me have him,”’ 
cried the mother, frightened by the sad tremor 
in that voice. ‘Something has happened, I 
know. What is it? Oh, Lady Rose, what is 
it?” 

“How foolish you are, child. Nothing has 
gone wrong; on the contrary, we have a guest 
you will like to meet,” said the Duchess, just a 
little impatient with this nervous outburst in the 
young mother. ‘ St. Ormand has come.” 

“St. Ormand? Oh, my husband will be so 

glad!” exclaimed Ruth. 

“St. Ormand!” repeated Rose, and a faint 
color dawned on her cheek. “I did not know 
that you expected him.”’ 

“Tt was Sir Noel who asked him down, I 
think,” said the Duchess. ‘ At any rate he is 
here, and we must do our best to entertain him; 
at least to make him feel that he is not unwel- 
come.”’ 

“Unwelcome! And the relative of your grace ! 
How can that be possible?’ said Rose, with 
quickened interest. 

“He may think it possible, if we spend half 
our time with this young gentleman,” said the 
Duchess, dropping a kiss on the child’s face, and 
rising to go. 

“IT had almost forgotten,” said Rose. ‘ Ex- 
cuse me for the moment, Duchess; but I came up 
for the child, if Ruth will spare him. Walton has 
not seen him to-day.” 

Ruth flung back the shawl, eagerly. 

“Take him—take him at once, Lady Rose. 
How could I be so forgetful, so miserably self- 
ish? To-morrow, perhaps, I may be permitted 
to come down myself. Indeed, I am quite well 
enough. Tell him so; and say [ left a kiss just 
here, on the little fellow’s mouth. I shall be 
very patient till you bring him back.”’ 

Lady Rose took the babe in her arms, and car- 
ried him down to young Hurst, who had been 
asking for him with no little impatience. As if 
some vague feeling of insecurity possessed him, 
he had each day requested to see his son, not 
from the fond lovingness that made up the sweet 
slavery of its mother, but with a vague anxiety, 
as if some harm might befall it. 

When Rose placed the child in its father's 
arms, he gazed on it sadly and earnestly, until 
tears stood in his eyes, and a slow look of pain 
gathered on his face. 

/ “He is safe, he is well! The dreams that 
harass me are all false. It is kind in you to in- 





dulge me, cousin. I hope Ruth is not haunted 
about the little fellow as I am.”’ 

“ Ruth is haunted only by her own great love,” 
said Lady Rose. ‘In my whole life [ never saw 
anything so beautiful as her pure motherhood. 
The child seems a part of her own soul. I never 
thought that human affection could be so absorb- 
ing, so grandly beautiful.” 

“You will love my son, also, Lady Rose ?” 

There was pathetic longing in the sick man’s 
voice, that went to that generous heart. 

‘*T do love him dearly, and always shall,’’ she 
answered, in low but very impressive tones. 
** How could I help it ?”’ 

‘* And his mother ?”’ 

This question was put more directly from the 
wistful eyes than through the voice. 

‘*His mother is very dear to me,’’ answered 
the lady; ‘‘so dear, that nothing can make me 
love her less.”’ 

««When I am gone, Rose——”’ 

Lady Rose interrupted this mournful speech 
with s faint sob of pain. 

**When you are gone, if it must be so, Ruth 
will be dearer to me than ever. Then she will 
be not only beloved, but sacred—she and her 
child.” 

‘*My father is an old man, Rose, and with- 
out him these two will be very helpless, verg 
desolate.’’ 

** Never, while I live, Walton———” 

Rose was kneeling at the young father’s side. 
He stooped down and kissed her forehead with 
tender reverence. 

‘‘T am not the first man who, all unthinking, 
has had an angel by his side,” he said. ‘Take 
the child, Rose. I cannot tell why it was that I 
could not rest without seeing him; but it seems 
as if a holy light had broken over me to-day, and 
I must give those I have loved into your gentle 
care. Now I am content.’’ 

As he spoke, Hurst stooped his head and 
kissed the child, whose weight was bearing down 
his strength. 

‘Not there,”’ said Rose; “not there! His 
mother left a kiss for you on his mouth.” 

Hurst looked down on that small face ear- 
nestly, sadly, until a flood of tears filled his eyes. 
Then his head drooped slowly, and he gathered 
the wife’s kiss from his son’s lips. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

‘Nor now, your grace, I cannot speak of 
these things now; the shadows around this house 
are too dark for the future.’’ 

** But I love you, sweet lady; and to an honest 
love there is no place too sacred, or time too 
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solemn. I do not ask you for oblivion of your 
friends or their sorrows, only to remember that 
troubles may exist deeper and darker than death 
can bring.” 

«I know, I know!" was the pathetic reply. 
And the Duke felt that something deeper and 
more absorbing than he had dreamed of lay be- 
tween his love and that young heart. 

«You can understand how little life itself is 
worth when love is taken out of it,’’ he said, with 
tender pleading. ‘‘What would all that fortune 
has bestowed on me amount to, if the one hope, 
dearer than all the rest, is taken from me? 
That hope, Lady Rose, rests with you, to com- 
plete or destroy; that is, my life is in your 
hands.” 

They had been walking up and down the 
grand terrace, where the moonlight was falling 
with soft radiance, flinging down shadows from 
the stone balustrades, that seemed solid and 
heavy as themselves, and duplicating the great 
carved vases which were crowded with cacti and 
vast tropical ferns, all turned to grayish silver in 
that dim atmosphere. 

Lady Rose paused by one of these vases, 
and leaning her hand on the edge, stood in the 
deep shadow of the ferns. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I can feel deeply all that 
you say, because I, too, have loved hopelessly, 
and know what the suffering must be to a 
stronger, perhaps prouder nature.”’ 

“You! You, Lady Rose! So young, so pro- 
tected! Impossible!” broke in the young man. 
“Love! Yes, that is possible; but—but, hope- 
lessly with you! I cannot comprehend it.” 

* Still it is true; and for that reason I tell you 
of it. You have conferred on me the great honor of 
desiring me for your wife, thinking, as is natural, 
that a young lady, presented only a few months 
ago, must enter the great world with a free heart. 
I think,’’ she added, with a faint blush, and fainter 
smile, “that mine was given years before that.’’ 

«Years before that! Why, Lady Rose, you 
were but a child then.” 

«‘ Yes, I must have been a child,” answered 
the lady, after a moment of gentle thoughtful- 
ness. ‘‘Had this feeling been one of later 
growth, I might not have found courage to speak 
of it here.” 

«But now is this feeling strong enough to bind 
you to another? Is this the misery for which 
your words are preparing me?” 

‘Tam bound to nothing, or rather to no one, 
your grace.”’ 

The Duke heaved a deep sigh of relief. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed. ‘Then you 
are not pledged, either in honor or in heart ?” 








Only as a sister is pledged to the brother 
who needs her help, and who knows no feeling 
but that of the most tender affection for her.” 

Again the Duke drew a deep breath. 

« And you?” he questioned. 

“T have nothing but tender eompassion, 4 
boundless wish to give help, a solemn fesolve to 
go hand in hand with the soul, that God is calling 
down into the dark valley.’ 

“ Ah!” 

It was a simple ejaculation, but enough to 
satisfy the Lady Rose that she was understood. 

“You will understand that such feelings give 
place to no thoughts of the future. When sha- 
dows are around one on every hand, it is impos- 
sible to turn to the sunshine.” 

The young Duke bent his head in unconscious 
reverence. 

“‘T wonder if the angels are more gentle, or 
more lovely,”’ he said, in a low voice. ‘If s0, 
I almost envy my friend, even in his last jour- 
ney. Lady Rose, you shall find that I have the 
patience to wait, and compassion enough to share 
your mournful duties, if that be permitted.” 

Lady Rose reached out her hand. 

‘“*Ah! how kind you are!” 

The Duke took the fair hand, so frankly given 
him, and pressed his lips upon it. 

“We must be watchers while the rest sleep,” 
she said, with tears in her eyes. ‘Even Sir 
Noel, has lost all consciousness of the close dan- 
ger in the birth of his grandson; and all the rest 
share in his security. It would be cruel to 
arouse them.” 

“Tt is always cruel to force inevitable sorrow 
on any one,”’ said the Duke. ‘‘ Unconsciousness 
is a mercy where vigilance can give no help.” 

‘« My fears may be ill founded, for I have been 
so much in his sick room, my nerves are shaken. 
His physicians give hope yet, but I have none— 
I have none,” answered the lady, with profound 
hopelessness. 

« And his wife, that bright young creature— 
how is it with her ?”’ 

‘‘She is in a new world. In her great joy, 
death, or any other evil thing, seems impossible. 
Before, she had many fears; now, a doubt 
angers her.”” 

*- Poor young thing! 
a blessing !"’ 

Here the Lady Rose moved away from the 
vase by which she had been standing, and 
walked slowly along the terrace, quite uncon- 
scious that her eonversation had been listened to 
by a woman seated in a eorner of the steps, 
within the deep shadow cast downward by the 
balustrade. As soon as they were gone, this 
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figure slid noiselessty down the steps, and fled 
into the Park, baffled and terrified by the close 
danger of discovery she had braved. As she ran 
along the footpath leading to the gardener’s cot- 
tage, a man came whistling through the shadows, 
and across the patches of moonlight, carrying a 
string of fish in his hand, which caught the sud- 
den silvering of light on the inky blackness of 
the gloom with swift changeness. 

**Halloo! What's this?’’ Swark called out, com- 
ing to a halt in the path as he saw the gleam of red 
garments among the leaves, ‘‘ Sir Noel is kind as 
kind can be, but he. won’t have gipsies tramping 
through the Park at this hour, I can tell you. 
Well, what are you waiting for? Do you want 
to make me set the gamekeepers on your track ? 
If not, face about and march. I don’t want to 
hort you. Been a vagabond myself too long for 
that.”’ 

Instead of plunging into the dark undergrowth 
of the ravine, as Swark had expected, the gipsy- 
like figure came out in the moonlight and con- 
fronted him. Then he recognized the young 
woman, who had once before waylaid him in 
the Park with such an air of pleasant com- 
panionship. 

“What, you again, my handsome night-bird, 
so close to the house, Well, what brings you 
here ?”’ 

“T had an errand at the great house, but am 
afraid to go in so late at night, especially as 
there is sickness up yonder.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, sickness and sorrow, sickness and joy,” 
answered Swerk. ‘:A man going to his grave, a 
child smiling in its cradle; the beginning and 
the end close together. But what have you got 
te do with either?’ — 

“‘Nothing much; only thinking of the baby, 
as the poorest of us may. I have, knitted some 
little socks out of silk and wool, carded with my 
own hands; the softest and prettiest things you 
ever saw, which I thought perhaps the lady— 
the gardener’s daughter, | mean—might take off 
my hands. She can find nothing so soft and 
dainty at the shops, I can tell her, not even in 
London.” 

“But you don’t expect to see the lady te- 
night ?”’ 

“I did not know. 


It-is along walk I am 
taking, and the dark came on before I knew 
it. So, when I got in sight of the house, I 
turned back without seeing any one, for the 
whole house seemed lighted as if it was full of 
company.”’ 

“Pull of company, and double sickness in the 


house! That.is likely, now, isn’t it? Not a 
soul but the family are at the Rest, except the 





Duchess and the young Duke, both of ’em such 
old friends, that they are part of the Rest.” 

‘‘ But the whole front was lighted up.” 

«The whole front! Nothing but the drawing- 
rooms, and no one in there, 1’ll be bound, more 
than the baronet and the old Jady, who may be 
playing chess or talking across the table. As for 
the Lady Rose, she is always in one sick room or 
the other.” 

*« Yes, yes, that is it, 
their windows,’’ said the woman. 
why they struck me as so many.” 

Swark began to whistle again, but only gave 
out a few sharp notes, that sounded more contra- 
dictory than words, 

‘There you go again, knowing everything at the 
first jump, Why, young Mr. Hurst’s room looks 
out on the rose-garden, as everybody knows— 
his old room since he wasa boy; and the nursery 
is right over it. The roses, that hang so: thick 
about his balcony, climb to the upper windows, 
and peep in at the open sash—to look at the 
baby, I dare say. You saw no light from the 
front from these rooms, I'll be sworn to that,’’ 

‘* Well, never mind. Any one can be mistaken. 
How was I.to know where each light came from 
in all that blaze? At any rate, there was enough 
to frighten me away.”’ 

«‘ And you came so far for nothing ?”’ 

‘‘ Worse than that; for I have got to walk 
back empty-handed, and lose my work, too; for 
no one about here will think of buying it,’’ an- 
swered the woman, with a touch of bitter disap- 
pointment in her voice; ‘‘and we are in sad 
want at home.” 

‘That's hard,” said Swark, always ready to 
offer help. ‘‘Awful hard! You, so good-look- 
ing, to go hungry! 1’ve tried it more ’an once, 
and know what it is. Look here, now. I’m 
going up to The Rest with this string of. fish— 
trout fit for a prince, if I do say it. . The young 
gentleman took a bit yesterday morning, and 
relished it famously. So, I have been out all 
day, thinking he might take to them more than 
once, and am carrying them up in the cool to the 
housekeeper’s room. Now, just give me them 
little socks, and tell me how much they ought to 
bring. Don’t be afraid of'a shilling or two, more 
or less; and who knows but I may bring back a 
mint of money, that ’Il @end you home singing. 
Besides that, luck being uncommon to-day, I 
don’t mind leaving 1 brace of fish just here, on 
this bit of opening, which will be something to 
depend on to-morrew. Don’t put up your hands 
and say no, when your mouth is a watering for 
’em. There is more than enough left. Now, 
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can be done for you with Mrs. Mason. If I 
could but get speech of the Lady Rose, it would 
be easy enough.” 

‘Or the other lady,” suggested the strange 
girl. 

«« Just as if she ever left her room at this time 
of night. Now, just leave this thing to me, or 
let it alone, as you like best. Where are the 
socks ?”” 

The girl hesitated 2 moment, then drew a 
package from the folds of her dress, and gave it 
to Swark. 

“Get what you can for them, for we are in 
sore want,”’ she said. 

«There lie two of as fine fish as ever stirred 
fin in the water,”’ he said, laying the trout down 
upon a patch of turf by the path. ‘‘ Wait here 
till I come back.” 

Having performed this generous act, Swark 
walked off, whistling joyously to himself, glad 
to have helped this wanderer, proud of the trea- 
sure of fish he was taking up to the great house, 
and anxious to complete his work of benevolence 
by interesting the housekeeper in the delicate ar- 
ticles he was intrusted with. 

The girl stood up and watched him as he 
moved away, with a look of eager interest. The 


moonlight shone full upon her face, softening its 
vivid tints, and revealing the keen expression in 
all the wild, fierce intensity of an animal ready 
to spring upon its prey. 

«¢ Now—now I have found the path. Now I 
will break in upon them, while his enemy lives 


to suffer. The old room over the rose-garden. 
That same room. I saw her go up to the balcony 
once, She little thought that was showing me 
the way to her nest years after. He is out of 
the shadows; he turns into the thicket. Now 
is my time.’’ 

Leaving the two trout silvering under the 
moonlight, the girl stole swiftly up the path, and 
when Swark disappeared in the shrubbery, near 
the servants’ entrance’ to The Rest, she darted 
across the open space, entered the rose-garden, 
and, guided by the faint light in a second-story 
window, never paused till she stood under a 
thick cloud of ivy that draped a stone balcony, 
into which the light streamed. Pushing back this 
ivy with both hands, she sawa narrow flight of 
stone steps built close to the wall, and so com- 
pletely covered with ample foliage, that no care- 
less observer would have discovered them. 

«« Here yet! Choked up with vines, but strong 
as ever,” she thought, wrenching the ivy from 
its clasp on the wall. “Now, if all the way is 
as clear.” 

The girl drew back from the steps, allowing 


, 
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the ivy to close over them, and, stealing off among 
the roses, took a hurried survey of the building, 
especially of the window that opened into the 
stone balcony. 

“Tf it is only open,’’ she thought. ‘TI can 
hardly make out if it is or not, the light is so 
dim. Yes, yes, the lace curtains float, I can see 
them move. The sash must be open. I can find 
no bars across them. Of course it is open: the 
night is so warm. That other window just above, 
The way to that is more dangerous, but I shall 
find it, I shall find it.’”” 

Back through the rose-garden, across the lawn, 
and into the foot-path, this strange girl made her 
way, after taking these observations, afraid to 
linger in the neighborhood of the great house, 
lest Swark should miss her from the path where 
she was to meet him. 

Meantime, the good-hearted fellow had found 
his way to the kitchen, where he deposited his 
trout, with many anxious directions about the 
way it was to be placed on ice, and dressed for 
the cable, joined to anxious inquiries about the 
young master, and the fair lady of the mansion. 

“If I could see Mrs. Mason now, just for a 
minute or so,’’ he said to the cook, when that 
functionary was won into good nature by the 
sight of this fine array of trout. ‘ You see I 
have just a trifle of a favor to ask, and you 
might help me a bit if you would.” 

‘* But the housekeeper isn’t to be seen at this 
time of night. You might know better than that, 
Swark.”’ 

“Is she in bed, then? So early, too?” 

‘In bed? No. Do you take us for laborers 


here at The Rest, to go to’ qur retirement before 


ten at night? But, poor soul, you are London- 
born, and know no better.” 

‘“«Yes,”’ said Swark, humbly, “I am nothing 
but London-born. How should I know better? 
Then her honor, the housekeeper, is not in bed?” 

“In bed? No. She is at supper with the 
steward. Mrs. Hipple and Mr. Forbes are of 
the party, with the head nurse, as a compliment 
to the little heir. Quite a distinguished party, 
to say nothing of Mr. Wells, the master’s own 
man, and Mrs. Hurst’s French maid. I have 
just sent up a course fit for a prince. So, you 
understand, that seeing Mrs. Mason is out of the 
question entirely——”’ 

« But, then——” 

“There is no but in the matter. Will you 
never understand, my lad, that the etiquette of 
a great house d ds—d ds, I say? You 
might take a liberty with Sir Noel, or my Lady 
Rose, but with the housekeeper, or even myself, 
Swark, never!” 
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“I should never think of such a thing. Far 
from it, knowing my place. But people do some- 
times ask to see the Queen, and she lets ’em. 
Maybe, with her condescension in mind, Mrs. 
Mason might——” 

“Might what, Swark?” questioned a pretty 
housemaid, who delighted in snubbing the cook. 
“If you want anything very much, why not come 
tome? Now, what is it all abont?’’ 

«T want to see Mrs, Mason, only for a minute, 
you know.” 

“ Well, who says you shan’t ?”’ 

“T said thatshe had a supper-party in her own 
room, and I maintain it,” said the cook, austerely. 

«« And I say that isn’t of the least consequence,”’ 
said the maid. ‘‘ Come with me, Swark, if you 
have anything particular. This way.’ 

Swark followed the girl, looking back at the 
cook with a deprecating smile, as he went. 

‘‘Mrs. Mason, here is some one as wants to 
say a word, not wishing to intrude,’’ exclaimed 
the maid, when her knock was answered at the 
housekeeper’s door by an order te come in. 
“Always being respectful, he was going away, 
but, says I, Mrs. Mason is always meanable, and 
condersending to them as approach her ’spect- 
fully, which Swark does, mem ; I answers for him.”’ 

Mrs. Mason arose from her chair, which gave 
up the rotundancy of her person with a groan, 
and desired Swark to approach her with an air 
of good-natured condescension worthy of the 
queen herself. 

“What is it, Swark? You need not hesitate 
to speak, though my god-daughter is mistress 
here, and I may be said to hold relationship 
with the young heir. No one need be afraid to 
approach me on that account. I am not a person 
to put on airs, far from it. Now what have you 
brought? What do you want of me? Speak 
out, and never mind my guests; they will ex- 
cuse you,”’ 

Here all the upper servants looked toward the 
poor lad benignly, ready, by encouraging smiles, 
to bridge over the vast difference that lay be- 
tween them and the unknown youth from Lon- 
don, who had doubtless come to make some hum- 
ble request of the housekeeper. 

“Tt is this,” said Swark, taking a parcel from 
his pocket, and unfolding half a dozen pair of 
tiny socks, soft as down, and exquisitely fine. 
“A young woman as I happened to meet coming 
to The Rest with these things, got frightened, 
and was a going home without daring to come in, 
though she depended on what they'd bring to 
get her next meal with; so I up, and says I to 
her, ‘Give ’em to me, says I. If you knit em 
for the young heir, why Mrs. Mason is the per- 





son to give a good price for ’em, being his female 
ancestor in the church on the mother’s side, 
says I.’”’ 

** And you were right in saying it,” observed 
the housekeeper, spreading her hands benign- 
edly. “If these little articles were knit for our 
young heir, and no one else, who should be,so 
likely to pay their price as myself. Mrs. Hipple, 
and you, Mr. Forbes, give me your valuable 
opinion. If the Prince of Wales wanted socks 
for his last, would he want anything better.”’ 

Mrs. Hipple took one of the socks, and fitted 
it on her two fingers, with critical exactitude. 

‘It is fair, a very fair thing, indeed,” said 
Mr. Forbes, before Hipple had time to give an 
opinion. 

“‘ Perfect !’’ exclaimed the French maid. 
soft, so delicate !’’ 

‘‘ They seem very well done,”’ observed Hip- 
ple, releasing her fingers. “ But really I am not 
a judge, having charge of a young lady. Indeed, 
I would rather not give an opinion under the cir- 
cumstances, never having been married.”’ 

‘* Well, I ought to be a judge, anyway,’’ broke 
in the nurse, gathering up the dainty parcel in 
her hand. “ Soft as silk, fine as a cobweb, stretch 
to the foet beautifully. Really, Mrs. Mason, I 
think my lady will be delighted, indeed I do. 
Shall I speak to her about them?”’ : 

The housekeeper drew her pretty figure up 
with great dignity. 

‘‘There is no need: of speaking,’’ she said. 
«TI propose to buy these socks of the young heir 
myself. Your duty is to put them properly upon 
his feet, without interfering between me and 
Mrs. Hurst, my own god-daughter, as always 
clung to me asif I’d been her mother. Swark, 
please to inform me how much the person values 
her articles at.” 

“She didn’t name any price,” said Swark, 
with some of his London craft; ‘‘ knowing who 
I was going to: offer ’em to, there was no need 
of it.’’ 

Here Mrs. Mason drew a long silken purse 
from her pocket, rested it on the table, with a 
little crash of gold, and took a sovereign there- 
from, which she held toward Swark, beaming 
with pride and swelling with benevolence. 

‘‘I—I havn't got no change,’’ stammered the 
poor fellow. 

‘‘Change! I had no idea of change, young 
man. Take the gold, and tell the person that 
Mrs. Mason is well satisfied. You have my per- 
mission to retire.” 

Swark accepted the dismissal with alacrity, 
and backed out of the room smiling with delight, 
and clasping the gold in his hands, while Mrs. 
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Mason turned to her guests, and, with great hos- 
pitality, entreated them not to permit this inter- 
ruption to spoil their supper, which they all 
protested was not likely, such liberality in the 
hostess being more exhilarating than the wine. 

This delicate compliment was uttered by the 
steward particularly, and repeated by the whole 
company, when hearose, with a brimming glass in 
his hand, and proposed the housekeeper’s health. 

Swark left this -basement festival in its full 
glory, and hurried into the Park, glowing with 
the genuine benevolence of a kind heart, and not 
unmindful that the person he was hastening to 
relieve had looked wonderfully pretty as he left 
her sitting there in the moonlight. 





She occupied thesame place when he came back, 
but it seemed to him that her face had changed, 
he could not tell how, but there was deeper fire 
in her eyes, and a force in her speech, that he 
felt, without thinking how it had come about. 

‘‘There is the money—a golden sovereign,” 
he said, with generous exultation. ‘I wonder 
when I shall have as much money.’’ 

The girl started up, and fairly snatched at the 
gold. The greed in hereyes drove back the gene- 
rous feelings with which Swark had approached 
her. She saw that, and controlled herself. 

‘I wanted it so much—so much! You can- 


not guess the need I had of it,’ she said, with 


eager apology. ‘*It was all I wanted, but how 
could I hope for it ?” 

«+ Well, I’m glad you are satisfied,” said Swark. 
*T had to break in upon a grand supper-party 








in the housekeeper’s room, to get speech with 
her. But here is the gold. I did not keep them 
long from their feasting.’’ 

«A supper to all the servants ! 
that?”’ 

‘‘All worth mentioning—stewards, ladies’- 
maids, gentlemen’s valets, and, most pompous of 
all, the head nurse!” 

“Ah!” muttered the girl. 


Did you say 


“This is better 





’ than the gold.” 
«* What did you say ?’’ questioned Swark. 
did not hear.” 


“«T 


‘* Nothing ; only that I could never thank you } 
i 


enough.” 


“Oh, never you mind that. But if you’ ve got 
a long walk before you, now is the time to start, 
The moon won't last forever.” 

‘Yes, this is the time,”’ said the girl, prepar. 
ing to move on. 

‘* But you are forgetting the trout.’ 

‘So Iam. How stupid! But you see the 
gold has half turned my head.”’ 

‘*T don’t know how you got into the Park, but 
this is the way out,” said Swark; and leading 
the way to a side gate, that led into the high road, 
he saw her pass through, and locked the gate. 

Swark had not been gone five minutes, when 
a key was turned in the lock outside. The gate 
opened again, and this same girl came through, 
She had flung the trout into a ditch near by, and 
appeared empty-handed. Soon her red cloak 
was taken off, and hung, with the dark lining 
folded outside, on her arm. Up, through the 
darkness of the Park she went, along the same 
path she had just left, till she came to the lawn. 
This she crossed with the fleetness of a bird, and 
paused in the rose-garden to take breath. 

Everything was still. The same faint light 
shone from the stone balcony, touching both ivy 
and roses with pale gold. The lace curtains 
swayed tremblingly. Threading the same bushes, 
like a bird afraid to betray its nest, she reached 
the house, tore the ivy spart, and trampling the 
stray tendrils firmly under her feet, stood be 
fore the open window. 

Through the lace curtains she saw a man, thin 
as a shadow, aud deadly pale, lying upon a bed, 
breathing so quickly, that she could mark his 
respirations by the linen that rose and fell on 
his chest with a feverish flutter. 

The girl gave one glance that way, parted the 
curtains, and passed with swift noiselessness to 
the opposite door. It scarcely seemed a minute 
before she returned again, carrying a child in 
her arms. Fleet as a bird, and noiseless as & 
snow-fall, she sped through the room, and out 
upon the balcony. There she was checked, spell- 
bound, for a wild, shriek rang through the great 
mansion, with such terrible sharpness, that every 
creature within its walls started up to listen. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Nour's gloomy shadows rest o’er hill and dale, 
The fitful winds their strange weird music wake 
Which te my soul seems like a funeral dirge, ; 
By nature chanted for sweet Minnie's sake. 
4 
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And from my heart there comes a bitter wail ; 
Oh, darling ! come, come back to me once more ; 


NIE. 


E WRIGHT. 


And fill this dreary void, and be again 
My light, my joy, my comfort, as before. 


But to my soul no answering word is brought, 
The lonely pathway I must tread alone, 

Up to the haven where my dear one rests ; 
With her to share the joys now all unknown. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, a simple costume for 
a young lady, made of plain material, trimmed 


kirt, which just touches the ground, is made of 

the plain, trimmed quite at the bottom edge with 

@ band of the striped material, cut on the bias. 

At a short. distance above, say four inches, are 

three puffs, also of the striped material, cut bias ; 
Vou. LXVITI.—15 





and at the same distance above, a similar band 
to the one at the bottom, completes the trimming 
of the skirt. The tablier, which is trimmed with 
a band to match those upon ‘the skirt, is slightly 
pointed in front, and is drawn up and tied under 
the basques of the bodice at the back. The tight- 
fitting bodice, which is edged with a bias band of 
the stuff, is made of the striped material, but is 


upon which it is fastened down by little straps,, 
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each having a button. The waistcoat buttons all 
the way down. Tight coat-sleeves, with cuffs of 
the same, cut on the bias. This costume may be 
made of gray de bege, for the plain, and striped 
for the trimming. Ten yards of plain, and six 
yards of striped material will be required. 

On the preceding page we give a Watteau 
wrapper, made of cashmere, either gray, trimmed 
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with blue or crimson, or a pretty solid blue, with 
trimmings of the same color. This wrapper is 
cut allin one from the neck. Princess shape, 
cut into the figure, but not quite tight. At the 
hottom there is a plaited flounce, nine inches 
deep, just in front, widening to twelve at the 
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plait. If trimmed with a contrasting color, edge y 
and line the top frill of the flounce with the color, al 
and put it on with a narrow band of the same. pl 
Cord and trim the pockets, cuffs, and collar to tr 
match, and the bows upon the Watteau, cuffs, to 
and front of wrapper, make entirely of the color. in 
From nine to ten yards of cashmere. (according fr 
to the height of the lady) will be required. Two bl 
yards of silk to trim. This design is. only suit- a 
able for soft, woolen material. Merino would be in 
less expensive than cashmere; and we have seen pa 
a very pretty wrapper made in gray de bege, and pl 
trimmed with the same material, several shades in 
darker. : 
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sides and back, where it meets the Watteau- 


Opposite, we give a walking-costume for 3 
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young lady. It,onsists of a silk or alpaca skirt 
and a checked poplin Polonaise, The skirt is 
plain, and the waistcoat is of black silk, or poplin, 
trimmed with a silk plaid, and fastened with but- 
tons to match. The poplin Polonaise is Princess 
in form, and has black silk or poplin revers in 
front, piped with the same. The sleeves are 
black, trimmed with bands put on lengthwise ; 
and the cuffs are made of cut-out squares, turn- 
ing-up, and lace, or plaitings, to form the bottom 
part of the cuff. Five yards of double-width 
plaid material will be required for this costume, 
in black and white, or shades of dark gray. 

Next is a nursery frock of plain and striped 
cambric, or fine woolen material. The front is 
of the striped, and the back of the plain material. 
A band, cut on the bias, borders the back of the 


Plaited skirt. Coat-sleeves, with striped cuffs. 
This frock buttons on the right side from the 


shoulder down, and is for either a girl or boy of } 


three years. 

On the preceding page, we give a promenade or 
house-dress of black silk, cashmere, or poplin. It 
is composed of two skirts, the under one entirely 
plain, and made somewhat fuller than when trim- 
med. The front of the upper-skirt forms a round, 
draped tablier; the back is slightly puffed, and 
forms a broad, square-shaped piece; the whole 
edged by a scalloped or plain plaited trimming of 
blaé silk. Below the tablier the same trimming 
is put upon the under-skirt, in a square shape at 
the sides, thus forming a double tablier. The 








bodice has deep basques, trimmed to match 
Trimming at the neck put on heart-shaped, ter- 
minating with a bow of silk. Tight coat-sleeves, 
with deep cuffs, finished with a narrow plaiting 
of silk, and three buttons. Twelve yards of 
double-width goods in cashmere, merino, or pop- 
lin, and five yards of silk, to trim. Cashmere for 
the over-dress, will look well over partly-worn 
black silk; using the surplus for trimming will 
be a good way to renovate a black walking-suit, 
which is indispensable to a lady's wardrobe. 

An apron in pique, braided and scalloped on 
the edge, for a miss.of eight to ten years, and 


two designs for sailor collars, for either boy or 
girl from two to four years, made of insertion 


and edging of Hamburg embroidery, put together 
with narrow linen bands, worked in coral-stitch 


with white embroidery cotton, completes our list 
for this month. 
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We give, next, a suit for a boy of four years, 
made of either gray or dark-blue cloth, trimmed 
with black worsted braid and buttons. The skirt 


is kilt plaited, and sewn to an under-waist. The 
loose jacket is double-breasted, trimmed with 
black braid and buttons. A rolling collar, faced 
with black silk. 


Next is a costume for a little girl of eight years ; 
it is made of de bege, trimmed with brown. The 


skirt is bordered at the back with a kilt plaiting, 
and the front ornamented by two bows. The 
redingote, or loose-fitting Polonaise, fastens slant- 
wise, and is trimmed with a narrow plaiting of 
the brown. It is belted at the waist with sash 
and ends, and a chateiain-bag is suspended from 
the waistband. The trimming may be silk, or 
a darker shade’ of ‘he de bege material. Ten 
yards single-width material is required. 

Next, we give the front and back of a walking. 
suit for a little girl of five to seven years. The 
front is cut like a loose sacque, double-breasted, 
The back fits the figure, ending in short, slashed 


SS 


; basques. From the sides the kilted skirt begins. 
} Tight coat-sleeves, with deep cuffs, The material 
is dark-brown camel’s-hair cloth, trimmed with 
a worsted braid in a lighter shade. Smoke-pearl 


buttons. Sash ribbon to match. Four yards of 
double-width material, twelve yards of braid, 
one dozen and a half of buttons, one yard and 8 
half to one yard and three-quarters sash-ribbon, 





will be required, 
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ANTIMACASSAR NETTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed } loops for the width of the work, and net the 
in colors, a pattern in netting for an antimacassar, } length half as long again as the width, unless 
or tidy, The engraving represents a third only {a square cover is required. The design is darn- 
of the design. The work is netted in plain, ; ed in stripes, as illustrated; between each stripe 
simple netting, using linen thread, and a mesh } leave the same number of plain rows; add a 
No. 6, by the Bell gauge. You require 102 $ fringe of the thread. 





CUIRASS. BASQUE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Make of cashmere or cloth, and braid all over 
with mohair braid. Our design is sleeveless, 


but we give on the diagram a sleeve for those 
who may prefer it. 
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216 DIAGRAM FOR THE CUIRASS BASQUE. 
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Bust measures thirty-four inches; waisttwenty-; No.3. Har or SLegve. 
four inches. _«t The dotted line shows the under-side of the 











No.1. Har or Frorr. j Sleeve, which may be used by those who 
Wo. 2. Har or Back. * wish it. 





CROCHETED ROSETTE FOR ANTIMACASSAR. 


BY MRS. 


Crochet into a circle of 7 chain the Ist round, 
as follows: 10 times alternately 9 chain, 1 double. 

2nd round: 5 chain, 5 times alternately 1 
double in the centre stitch of the 9 chain and the 
centre stitch of the next loop of chain, 9 chain. 

ord round; 24 loops of 25 chain each, and 1 
double in the next stitch but one of the previous 
rows, working in 2 stitches, because the last round 
had 50, and this only requires 48. Fasten and 
cut off the thread. 

4th round: With new thread, 1 double in the 
centre stitch of the loop of 25 chain, * 7 chain, 1 
double in the centre stitch of the loop before the 
one in which the last double was crocheted. Con- 
sult illustration for the crossing of these loops, 
7 chain, 1 double in the centre stitch of the next 
loop but one; repeat from *, 








JANE WEAVER. 


5th round: 8 slip stitch, 1 double, * 7 chain, 
1 double in the centre of the next 7 chain, 5 
chain, 1 double where the last double was crochet- 
ed; repeat from *. 

6th and 7th rounds: Like the 5th, except that 
7 instead of 9 chain are erocheted, and the 2 
stitches separated by 5 chain are worked in the 
centre of the 9 chain. 

8th round: 4 slip stitches, 1 double, alternately 
9 chain, 1 double in the centre of the next 9 chain. 

9th round: * 3 chain, 8 treble in the 5 chain 
of the last row but one, taking the seallep of chain 
of the last aro 8 chain, 3 treble, like the last 
in the same 5 chain, 3 chain, I double in both 
parts of the double in the preceding row, repeat 
from *, and close the round as usual with slip 
stitch. 
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NECKLACE IN JET BEADS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


INSERTION 


We give the full-size design of the squares 


which form the necklace, all of which squares 
are made separately, and joined together by 
passing the silk or wire through the side beads 
in making the fringe. For the fringe, beads of 
three sizes are needed. These may be counted 
and threaded from the design. The necklace is 


tied at the back by a ribbon bow. 





AND KNITTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: Crochet cotton, No. 12; steel pins, 
No. 14. 
Cast on six stitches. 
Ist Row. Plain knitting. 
2nd Row. Slip one as if for purling, slip one, 
knit one, pass the slipped stitch over, make one, 
218 


slip one, knit one, pass the slipped stitch over, 
knit one. 

8rd Row. Slip one as if for purling, knit one, 
knit one, purl one in the made stitch, knit two. 
Repeat the two last rows for the required 


length. 





FANCY WORK-BAG. 


BY MBS. 


The slight frame-work of this pretty bag con- 
sists of two strips of fancy straw braid, each 12 
inches long ; these strips are placed crosswise 
under a bag of scarlet satin, which is drawn up 


JANE WEAVER. 


by cords and tassels of scarlet silk. Similar 
cord holds the straw braid in its place, and be- 
tween each strip is an ornamented rosette of 
fancy straw. 





DESIGN FOR DARNING 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Waar Is Soctat Surerionity?—A lady writes to us as 
follows :—“ Pray do tell me, if you can, what constitutessocial 
superiority? In our little town, Mrs. Brown looks down on 
Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Smith in turn looks down on Mrs. 
Jones. The only reason I can find for this assumption of 
superiority is that the Browns made their money in the 
last generation, and the Smiths in this, while Mr. Jones is 
only now beginning to make his. They live pretty much 
alike. If anything the Smiths make the greatest show, 
while the Joneses are really the most intelligent. As for 
the Browns, they know nothing and do nothing; take no 
magazines, and never read a book; but boast of what they 
call ‘family,’ which means, I believe, that they were born 
in a double house.” 

Our fair correspondent asks us a question rather difficult 
to answer. Ina republic like this, where no distinctions 
of rank exist, no one person can really be said to be better 
than another. Any assumption of that kind is an imper- 
tinence. So much for theory. But in point of fact, as we 
all know, there is not a village, however small,in which 
there are not families who hold themselves aloof from the 
others. In most cases, tuo, this assumption of superiority is 
tacitly acknowledged by the community at large. But the 
reason why it is so, is difficult, always, to tell. Sometimes 
it is because they are richer ; sometimes because they belong 
to the learned professions; sometimes because their father 
was a Senator, or other prominent public official ; and some- 
times it is mere fashion or caprice. 

It is curious that this feeling of caste, it is nothing else, 
is common to all the nations of Western Europe. It is more 
deeply rooted in those of northern race than of southern; 
but it prevails everywhere, quite as much in republican 
Switzerland as in monarchical Prussia. We Americans have 
inherited it in our blood, and it always clings to us, in spite 
of our democratic institutions. Among other people, how- 
ever, it is quite unknown. The Turkish races have no such 
feeling. Neither have the Mongolians. In China it is 
merit, not family, which gives rank. In a word, this senti- 
ment of caste, in its true sense, appears to be confined to 
what ethnologists call the Aryan race, and with them it 
provails universally, most marked, indeed, among the Brah- 
mins of India, but rampant even in this country, and in the 
smallest villages of it. 

Of course the true test of social superiority ought to be 
culture. By this we mean, not only education, not merely 

. intellectual pr , but refi t of manners and 
purity of morals. The perfect individual ought to have the 
heart and the behavior cultivated quite as much as the brain. 
A man may know a great deal, yet be rude in his de- 
meanor : we have met many very eminent characters utterly 
regardless of the feelings of others. Or he may bea pro- 
fligate, or drunkard: more than one of our statesmen were. 
Of all claims to social superiority, howeyer, that of mere 
wealth is the most vulgar. Next to that is what is popu- 
larly called “ family,” as it is a claim based, not on personal 
merit, but on the supposed merit of an ancestor. Everybody, 
of course, has a right to choose their acquaintances, but this 
can be done without any offensive assertion of superiority, 
a thing of which no well-bred man or woman is ever guilty. 

To Crean Corat.—Place the piece of coral in a thick 
lather of soap and hot water. After a short time rinse it 
well, brush it with a very soft brush, and set it in the sun 
todry. We give this in answer to an inquiry. 








How We Arrorp Ir.—A subscriber asks us how we can 
afford to furnish five-dollar engravings for fifty cents. The 
explanation is very simple, Every year we have to engrave 
a premium plate, at a cost of from one thousand to two thou- 
sand dollars, in order to have a first-class picture to give to 
persons who get upclubs for “ Peterson.” But once engray- 
ed, and the impressions struck off that are necessary for this 
purpose, every additional impression over and above these, 
costs us only the price of the paper and printing. As we 
do not wish to make any profit on these additional copies, 
we offer to supply subscribers, but subscribers only, at the cost 
of production, which is fifty cents. Of course, this is a com 
petition in which no other magazine or newspaper publisher 
can engage, because no other one has such a series of fine 
premium engravings. Recollect, our premiums are not cheap 
lithographs. or flashy-colored prints, but first-class works of 
art, and such as really sell, at retail, for five dollars, 


Economica Party Dress.—Yonng ladies find no expense 
so great as that of party dresses. For this season of the year, 
however, one not too expensive may be made by takings 
white silk gored petticoat, with a train not more than three 
inches vn the ground, and wearing over this, a white net, gre 
nadine, or clear muslin skirt with three graduated flounces, 
headed with open-worked insertion, which may be lined 
either with white or colored satin, the front breadth trimmed 
@ la bébé, that is to say, with alternate goffered frills and in- 
sertion, revers to correspond, Grecian bodice and sleeves, 
wreath of natural flowers from the left shoulder across the 
bodice. This costume may be varied by wearing a colored 
slip under it and trimmings to match ; its chief merit con- 
sists in the fact that it may be got up by a clear-starcher, to 
look as good as new, again and again. 

Have You A SweerHeart?—The Williamsport (Md) 
Pilot says :—‘ Peterson’s Magazine appears, this month, with 
more attractions than ever. If we had a sweetheart we 
don’t think we could find a more suitable present for her 
than this valuable and interesting fashion periodical, and 
we are confident it would please her, that is if she was 4 
sensible lady. Youug man subscribe for it for your sweet 
heart.” We will add, that if you haven’t a sweetheart, the 
sooner you get her, the better; and when you get her, the 
sooner you subscribe for “ Peterson” for her, the better also, 


FasurIonaBie Cotors.—Cream color is the most fashion- 
able one at present. Next is gray, from the most delicate 
silver tint to the darkest steel, according to the occasion for 
which the toilet is prepared. Green of every shade and hue, 
from the deepest bronze to the magnolia, which has a pale 
yellow tint through it, is much worn, and more universally 
becoming to blonde and brunette than a few years ago 
would have been thought possible. 

Our CoLorEp Stee, FasHion-Piares cost us ten thousand 
dollars, every year, more than if we used colored lithographs, 
as our cotemporaries do. But they are vastly more beau- 
tiful, as any lady can see for herself; and our rule always 
has been to give the best of everything, no matter what the cust. 

Now Is Tur Tue to begin to talk to friends and neigh- 
bors about subscribing for “ Peterson” for 1876. Whatever 
else is taken, “ Peterson,” ought to be taken first. Old 
friends and patrons, let each of you, for next year, make & 
point of getting one additional subscriLer! 
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A New Votvume began with the July number, affording 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe. Subscriptions will be 
taken, if desired, for the six months to the end of the year. 
No other two-dollar magazine in the country, we claim, can 
be compared with this one. “Peterson” gives, in every 
number, not less than eight pages more of reading matter 
than other magazines at the same price ; gives also a colored 
pattern, which no other magazine gives; and gives a double- 
sized colored fashion, printed from a steel plate, while others 
give only lithographs, or plates of oaly half the size, Many 
magazines, that charge three or four dollars, are nut so good 
as “Peterson.” The Portlnnd (Me.) Monitor says :—‘* Only 
two dollars a year, and equal to the best three~dollar maga- 
sine. Everybody ought to have a copy of it.” If persons 
wish back numbers from January, they can be supplied. 
Additions may be made to clubs, at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. 

Be Earty In Tue Fretp,—You cannot begin, too soon, to 
get up your clubs for 1876. We have, every year, letters 
that say. “IfI had begun earlier, I could have sent you 
twice as many subscribers ; but, when I went around, I was 
told, constantly, ‘We are sorry, but we have promised to 
another magazine, and we find now, that we have made a 
Next year I will begin earlier.” Being the year 
ial,” the will be better than ever. 


mistake.’ 
of the “ Cent 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Queen Mary: A Drama, By Alfred Tennyson. i vol.,12 mo. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.—The dramatic power shown in 
this play is asurprise even to Tennyson’s warmest admirers. 
Hitherto the English laureate has been celebrated rather 
for lyrical than for dramatic excellence; and there is a very 


general opinion, even among good critics, that the two are 
never found united. Shakspeare was an example, however, 


which ought to have taught them better. Yet even Shaks- 
peare, there is reason to believe, held, to the day of his death, 
that he would be remembered, if remembered at ail, as a 
lyrical poet, and not as a dramatic one. It is certain, at 
least, that he placed more store by his sonnets, and by “ Venus 
aud Adonis,” than even by “ Hamlet” or “King Lear.” But 
those of our cotemporaries, who say that Tennyson, because 
he resembles Shakspeare, in showing dramatic as well as 
lyrical force, also resembles him in surpassing all other 
dramatic writers, vastly exaggerate the merits of “ Queen 
Mary.” The truth is that the critics, not expecting anything 
like so great a success as this play exhibits, have now rushed 
to the other extreme, and are overrating its ability. The 
drama will live in the language, we admit; but it will live, 
less by its own strength, than as a curious specimen of Ten- 
nyson’s comparative success as a dramatic writer: people 
will say, as Pope said of the fly in the amber, that the thing 
itself is neither rich nor rare, the wonder is how it got there 
atall. But when a writer has once become famous, every- 
thing he does, in the eyes of his cotemporaries at least, is 
extolled to the skies. To compare “Queen Mery” to even 
the earlier plays of Shakspeare, much less to his later 
ones, as some even of the London journals have, is simply 
absurd. The piay follows history very closely. 


The Works of Caroline Lee Hentz. 12vols.,12 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A generation ago Mrs. Hentz was 
one of the most popular of American authors, and her novels 
still have admirers, especially with those who wish to know 
something of phases of Southern life, which have now passed 
@way forever. This is a very handsome edition, each volume 
hound in morucco cloth, with full gilt back. The twelve 
volumes may be had sep \y, or together, in which latter 
case they are put up in a meat box. 








In The Kitchen, By Elizabeth 8. Miller, 1 vol., small 4 to. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard—In the beauty of its type and 
paper this new “ Cook-Book,” for that is what it really is, 
far surpasses any of its rivala. The merits of its receipts ap- 
pear to us to be no less incontestable. The author, in a 
modest introduction, says that some of the receipts are 
French, some German, others English, and many American. 
* No small number,” she adds, “are taken from written re- 
ceipt-books of families famous both at the North and South 
for their savory cooking.” Most of the receipts have been 
tested by the author herself. Those relating to the making 
of bread are quite numerous. This is a valuable feature in 
the book, for first-rate bread is rare. But we think the 
author is mistaken in saying that as good bread can be made 
with acid and alkali as with the old-fashioned yeast. The 
best bread in this country is made in the Middle States, and 
certainly no good cook here uses “ self-raising flour,” or 
other artificial yeast. 


Fated To Be Free. By Jean Ingelow. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—Those whe have read, Miss Ingelow's former 
novel, “ Off the Skelligs,” will be glad to hear that this is, 
in a way, a continuation of it. One of the charms of this 
story, as of the preceding one, is that it gives so much space 
to children; as the author well says, “in real life they run 
all over, the world is covered thickly with the print of their 
little footsteps ;” and why should they not, thereforo, have 
prominence ina novel? Miss Alcott has shown us, in our 
own country, what can be done with children, as heroes and 
heroines. Miss Ingelow has another conspicuous merit: 
she does not pretend to make her characters perfect; for 
she knows that in real life, even the best have faults. The 
volume is neatly printed and bound, as indeed are all the 
books of this firm, 


The Mystery, or Platonic Love. By G.8. Crosby. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is a novel “ withs 
purpose.” It is intended to teach that persons of “ conge- 
nial tastes and sentiments and dispositions,” we quote from 
the preface, “and with asimilarity of mind and purpose,” 
should marry, and no others: and the author calls this 
“ mating of intangible affinities,” we still quote, “ Platonic 
Love.” The story is well-told. But it would be a better 
one if its didactic purpose was less obvious. It is bad art, as 
we have often said in these columns, to preach, when you 
ought to narrate. A moral may come in incidentally; and 
it always does in works of real genius; but to write a book 
in order to prove a moral is both logically and wsthetically 
@ mistake. 

John Dorien. By Julia Kavanagh. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—This is a very disappointing story, so 
much so, that if it was a first effort, the author would never 
be heard of again. Heretofore, Miss Kavanagh, though 
rather too romantic, has always been interesting; but this 
is a dull, a very dull book, with meagre incidents, and those 
much spuu out. We look in vain in it for the charm we 
found in “ Nathalie.” 

The Physician's Wife. By Helen King Spencer. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada; J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This, we believe, is a first 
production, and, regarded in that light, is full of promise, 
The plot, though romantic, can hardly be called improbable, 
There is a sprinkling of English high life in it, which will 
give it an additional flavor to many readers, for there are 
not a few, even in this republican land, who, as Byron said 
of Moore, “ dearly love a Jord.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Falconbridge. By Hamilton Aide. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Boston: Loring—A very readable novel, though most per- 
sons, we think, would have liked it better, if the heroe’s 
cousin had been younger, and he and she had married as a 
finale. But the interest is so well maintained, the plot so 
skillfully concealed, that, in spite of this, the story is one of 
unusual interest. 
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OPpINIoNs OF THE Press.—The newspaper press, in all sec- 
tions of the country, indorse the claims of “ Peterson,” tobe 
the cheapest and best of the lady’s books. The Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Centennial says :—* The July number of this ‘Queen 
of the Ladies’ Bouks’ has been received; and we take plea- 
sure in calling the attention of our lady readers to this pet 
ladies’ magazine. Inside and out, it is a better combination 
of illustrations, and instructive and interesting reading 
matter, than any two dollar book published.” The Coving- 
ton (Teun.) Record says :—* Peterson is the cheapest of all 
the really good magazines of literature and fashion. Its 
steel and fashion-plates are wonders of beauty, its lite- 
rary contents fully up to the standard. No wonder it 
has an immense circulation.” The Seneca Falls (N. Y.) 
Courier says:—* We have long considered Peterson’s the 
very best ladies’ magazine published, and, like wine, it 
seems to improve with age. It is unrivaled in its literary 
department, and its fashion department is universally ad- 
mitted to be the very best.” The Manheim (Pa.) Sentinel 
says :—* It is a maguzine which should be in every lady’s 
parlor.” Now is the time to begin to get up club lists for 1876. 
By being early in the field, you can secure twice as many sub- 
scribers. ‘The premium plate, for getting up clubs, will be 
entirely new, a superb affair, engraved expressly for us by 
Illman Brothers. Three subscribers, at $1.60 each, will earn 
this. By getting up a larger club you can secure an extra 
copy also. Remember, too, the postage, to all subscribers, 
is pre-paid by us. 

WE Pre-Pay THE PostaGe, remember, on “ Peterson” to 
all mail subscribers. Persuns getting up clubs should be 
particular to explain this to those they ask to subscribe. 
Until this year, subscribers had to pay the postage, at their 
own offices, at an additional expense of twelve cents each, 
and sometimes of twenty-four. The prices now asked for 
“ Peterson” include the postage, making it really cheaper 
than ever. Beur this in mind. 

AbVERTISEMEN’SS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address PeTerson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. [X.—D1seases or THE Eyes— Continued. 


After the lids have been carefully freed from their foul 
secretions, as directed in the previous number, fomentations 
of warm water, poppy heads, chamomile flowers, or weak 
green tea, should be used two or three times during the 
day ; whilst cataplasms of bread and water, elm, linseed, etc., 
inclosed in a fine linen bag, and laid over the eyesat night, 
are useful. 

In chronic cases, it is often of service, nay, necessary, to 
keep up an open blister-behind the ears; and salve to the 
lids at bedtime, is an essential part of the treatment. This 
salve may be citerine ointment, diluted with five or six times 
its bulk in lard, or weak red precipitate ointment, either of 
which must be well rubbed into the mouths of the follicles 
of the glands studding the margin of the eyelids. 

Purgatives are useful in the first place, followed by tonics 
and alteratives—the iodides in cases of scrofulous constitu- 
tion. The warm bath, with sea or salt water, is always bene- 





ficial to weakly or sickly children, if properly applied. The 
child’s stomach must not be overloaded at bedtime, nor dis. 
tarbed with improper or indigestible food during the day, 
A delicate child is easily chilled, and the skin, stomach, 
liver, and bowels, are thereby disordered, and an attack of 
this disease occurs, or, if present, is aggravated ; and mothers 
will soon find that the disease is always increased, or the 
cure checked, when the weather is damp and cold. Late 
hours must be avoided by young and old, if liable to thiy 
disease. : 

This is all the advice, as to treatment, that can be put in 
practice by the mother. If the case does not yield to this 
mild, rational, and generully successful treatment, a phy- 
sician, well versed in ocular surgery should be consulted, 

Kye-waters, made of sugar of lead, are often injurious, in 
certain condItions, forming spots upon the eyes, and should 
never be used by mothers without advice. 

There are several other affections of the lids, concerning 
which a few words may be appropriately written in this 
connection. Herpes, or tetler, of the eyelids, is often met 
with in children, as well as in adults, which, under gentle 
laxatives, light diet, fomentations, some mild salves or oint- 
ments, runs its course in about two weeks, leaving pits, like 
small-pox, in some instances. Crusta lactea, or milk scald, 
which is often seen about the mouth and cheeks of children, 
often spreads to and attacks the eyelids. It manifests itself 
in pustules, followed by thin, yellowish, or greenish-yellow 
scabs, or crusts, which, extending to the very edges of the 
lids, seals them up to such a degree that the infant cannot 
open them. After a time the scabs fall off, leaving the skin 
red, and tender to the touch,-which process may repeat 
itself again and again. 

If the disease is neglected, the lymphatic glands beneath 
the jaw often become affected; and if diarrhea and hectic 
fever set in, the mesenteric glands of the abdomen are evi- 
dently involved, and the child perishes in a state of great 
emaciation. 

Hence the importance of mothers giving even this gene 
rally simple affection due attention, not letting it alone till 
the above-described mischief ensues, by administering some 
gentle laxatives to correct the secretions of the stomach and 
bowels ; by prescribing a plain, simple diet ; and after ablu- 
tions of milk and water, etc., anoint the lids with citrine or 
other ointments, much reduced with lard. This simple 
course, if proper attention be paid to the child’s diet, will 
generally avoid the calling in of medical aid, a matter of 
considerable importance to the industrious poor, who are 
struggling fora home. The admonition to mothers not to 
resort to drying salves or washes, without first giving a 
little rhubarb, senna, or magnesia, and withholding salt 
meats, fish, gravies, pepper, cheese, nuts, cakes, etc., cannot 
be too often repeated. 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Spirnters In Tue Eyr.—It is quite common for bits of 
coal, steel, or other dangerous objects, to get into the eye; 
and often it is found difficult, almost impossible, even for a 
physician to remove them. A medical practitioner, writing 
to the Lancet, gives a simple, yet certain means of cure. 
“In consequence,” he says, “ of the difficulty I experienced 
in removing a portion of steel deeply bedded in the cornea, 
which did not yield to spud or needle, some other means of 
removal became necessary. Dry, soft, whitesilk waste sug- 
gested itself to me, and was wound round a thin piece of 
wood, so as to completely envelop itsend. This soft applica- 
tion was brushed once backward and forward horizontally 
over the part of the cornea where the foreign substance 
seemed fixed. To my astonishment it was at once entangled 
by the delicate but strong meshes of the silk, and was with- 
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drawn with the greatest ease, caught by thesame. A gentle- 
man in turning steel at a lathe, suddenly felt that a portion 
had entered his eye. He wont at once to a surgeon, who 
with the most skillfal manipulation, failed to extract the 
same, saying it would soon work out of itself. The next 
morning the patient saw me, having suffered severely since 
the accident, and on the first application the portion of steel 
was extracted.” We give this as a remedy needed for almost 
daily use. 





ETIQUETTE. 

WE GIVE HERE replies to various questions we have re- 
ceived as to matters of etiquette. Occasionally, we have 
guestions put to us, under this head, which are not matters 
of etiquette, but of womanly delicacy, and those of ‘course 
we do not answer, as every case depends on its particular 
circumstances, 

1. Young ladies do not have cards of their own: their 
names are printed, or written, on their mother’s card. 

2. In introducing two persons of different sexes, the gen- 
tleman must be named first; Mr. A, Miss B. 

3. Ifa young lady is asked, by a young gentleman, if he 
may accompany her to, or from, church, or elsewhere, she 
should answer civilly “ Yes,” or “ No,” according to her 
inclination, 

4. A young lady should not, as a general rule, exchange 
her picture with a young gentleman, unless she is engaged 
tohim. This is rather a question of propriety than of eti- 
quette, however. 

5. If you send out cards at all, on being married, send to 
all your acquai helor or otherwise, whom you 
may wish to see. But if you wish to drop acquaintances, 
this isa good time to do it; and to snch do not send cards. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

&&~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
teal housekeeper, 

SOUPS. 

Clear Soup with Poached Eggs.—Cut up in small pieces one 
pound of lean veal, put it into a sauce-pan with a couple of 
onions, two or three carrots, a head of celery, all-cut in small 
pieces, and a large piece of butter. Shake the sauce-pan on 
the fire until the contents have become a nice color ; moisten 
with half a pint of common stock, hot, and keep on stirring 
over the fire for some time longer, adding, during the pro- 
cess, half a pound of ham, cut up small. Then take the 
sauce-pan off the fire, and when the contents are cold, pile 
up on them a small knuckle of veal, chopped up, bones and 
all, into small pieces; fill up the sauce-pan with common 
stock, cold, and add parsley, sweet herbs, spices, pepper and 
salt in due proportions, Set the sauce-pan to simmer gently 
by the side of the fire for about three hours, then strain the 
liquor. When cold free it absolutely from fat, and to every 
quart of liquor add the white of an egg, whisked to a froth ; 
keep on beating the liquor on the fire at intervals, and as 
s00n as it boils strain it through a fine tammy or a napkin. 
Put into a shallow stew-pan some water, salted to taste, a 
little vinegar, a few peppercorns, and a few leaves of parsley. 
As soon as the water approaches boiling point—it should 
never be allowed to boil—poach some eggs, one for each 
person and one over, in it, just long enough to set the yolk 
slightly. Take out each egg with ao slice, brush it clean 
with a paste brush, and cut it with a round, fluted paste- 
cutter, about two inches in diameter, so as to get all the eggs 

/ 4uniform shape, and leave neither too much nor too little 
white round them. Turn the egg over carefully, brush it 
clean, and lay it in the soup-tureen, ready filled with boil- 
ing hot, clear soup, 








Sheep's-Head Soup—({ Equal to Mock Turtle—Wash and well 
clean a sheep's-head and pluck. Cut the liver, lights, and 
heart into small pieces; stew them in four quarts of water, 
with some onions, turnips, and half a pound of pearl barley. 
Stew till well done, then put in the head; when it is tender, 
take it out and strain the liquor. When cold, take off the 
fat, add a little ae — pepper and salt to taste, 
with a good tabl p. Cut the 
meat neatly off the head, a same as for mock turtle, about 
an inch square. Add the meat to the soup, with egg-balls, 
and two glasses of sherry. If more herbs are liked, they 
can be added when the stock is made. Should the meat not 
be required for the soup, slices taken neatly from the head, 
and served with parsley and butter, will makea nico dish, 
The remains of the meat and vegetables, if cut a little 
smaller, and more onions added, make a guod dish for the poor. 
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Carrot Soup.—Have ready about four quarts of liquor in 
which a leg of mutton or some beef has been boiled; put in 
it a few beef bones, two large onions, one turnip, some 
pepper and salt to taste, and simmer in a stew-pan for three 
hours. Scrape and cut thin six large carrots; strain the 
soup on them, and stew them till soft enough to pulp through 
a hair-sieve, or coarse cloth; then boil the pulp with the 
soup, which should be of the consistency of pea-soup. Add 
Cayenne. Pulp only the red part of the carrot, and make 
the soup the day before it is wanted. 


MEATS. 


Fricassee of Lamb Cutlets.—Cut a leg of lamb into thin cut- 
lets across the grain, and put them into a stew-pan, In the 
meantime, make some good broth with the bones, shank, 
etc.. enough to cover the collops; put it into the stew-pan 
with a bundle of sweet herbs, an onion, a few cloves, and a 
little mace tied in a muslin rag, and stew gently for ten 
minutes, Take out the collops, skim off the fat, and take 
out the sweet herbsand mace; thicken it with butter rolhed 
in flour; season with salt and a little Cayenne pepper; put 
in a few mushrooms and morells; wash clean some force- 
meat balls, the yolks of three eggs, beaten in half a pint of 
cream, and some nutmeg, grated. Keep stirring it one way, 
till it is thick and smooth, and then put in your collops. 
Give them a toss up, take them out with a fork, and lay 
them in a dish. Pour the sauce over them, and garnish 
with beet-root and lemon. 

Beef-Cake.—The remains of cold roast-beef; to each pound 
of cold meat allow a quarter of a pound of bacon or ham; 
seasoning to taste of pepper and salt; one small bunch of 
minced savory herbs, one or two eggs. Mince the beef 
very finely (if underdone, it will be better ;) add to it the 
bacon, which must also be chopped very small, and mix 
together. Season, stir in the herbs, and bind with an egg, 
or two should not one be sufficient, Make it into small 
square cakes, about half an inch thick; fry them in hot 
dripping, drain them, and serve in a dish with good gravy 
poured around. 

Pigeon Pie with Tomatoes.—Cut the pigeons in halves; put 
them into astew-pan with sufficient meat-stock to cover 
them, a little pepper, salt, and cloves, and cut up two toma- 
toes and pntin. Stew them from half an hour to an hour, 
according to size and age. Line the sides of a pie-dish with 
paste; lay the pigeons into a dish, and fill up with the 
gravy. Shake in a little flour to thicken it, and put in a 
piece of butter if it is not rich enough. Coverit with a nice 
crust, and bake it about three-quarters of an hour, until the 
crust is done. 

Mock Sweetbreads.—Beat three-quarters of a pound of veal 
in a mortar, then put to it a little suet or bacon, and the 
yolks of two eggs, with a few bread-crumbs, Season it 
with pepper, mace, and salt; add a spoonful of cream. 
Make it in the shape of sweetbreads, and brown before the 
fire. Serve them up with a good gravy. 
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Stuffing or Forcemeat for Fowls or Veal.—Shred a little ham 
or gammon, some cold veal or fowl, some beef-suet, a small 
quantity of onion, some parsley, a little Jemon-peel, salt, 
nutmeg, or pounded mace, and either white pepper or Cay- 
enne, and bread-crumbs. Pound in a mortar, and bind it 
with one or two eggs, beaten and strained, adding thyme or 
marjoram, or both together, according to fancy. This is 
suitable for forcemeat patties. 


PRESERVES. 


Siberian Crab Apples.—One quart of water, wo and a quarter 
pounds of loaf-sugar, one lemon-peel. Put two pounds of loaf- 
sugar into a preserving-pan, with the peel of a small Jemon 
and a quart of water. Boil till it becomes a thick syrup. 
Take some fine red crab apples with their stalks on, prick 
them with a needle, and put them into thesyrup. When the 
skins begin to crack, take them carefully out, and drain them 
separately on a dish; add the rest of the sugar to the syrup, 
and boil it up again to thicken it; then take out the peel, 
put the apples into wide-mouthed bottles, and pour the 
syrup over them, When it is cool, tie down tight, to ex- 
clude the air. 

Another.—To preserve Siberian crab apples whole, boil in 
half a pint of water a little cinnamon, in sticks, ginger, cut 
in pieces, and a few cloves, till the flavor be extracted ; 
strain, and boil with one pound of pounded loaf-sugar for 
ten minutes. Let it stand till cold, and then add a pint of 
fine Siberian crabs, which make scalding hot in the syrup. 
Take them off the fire till nearly cold; heat them in the 
same manner three times. If the under ones look clean, 
take them out carefully and put into a jar, and let the rest 
simmer till quite clear. 


Apple Jelly.—To every pound of apples add a pint of water ; 
boil till all the goodness is extracted, then to every pint of 
juice add half a pound of sugar. Boil till reduced to half, 
then add a shilling packet of gelatine to each half-gallon, 
and the juice of two lemons. Or, pare and quarter the ap- 
ples, put them into the oven in a pot without water, with a 
close lid. When the heat has made them soft, place them 
in acloth, and wring out the juice. Put alittle white 
of egg to it, add the sugar, and skim it carefully before it 
boils. 

To Preserve Pears.—Pare and cut twelve pears into halves, 
leave the stalks on, and core; place in a baking-jar, and 
add to them the rind of one lemon, cut in strips, the juice of 
half a lemon, six cloves, ten whole allspice, sufficient water 
just to cover the whole; to every pint of water allow half a 
pound of loaf-sugar ; to be baked in a very cool oven until 
done. They will take at least six hours. The more steadily 
they are done, the better. To improve the color of the fruit, 
a few drops of prepared cochineal may be added. 

Almack—Piums, pears, und apples, two pound of each. 
Pare, core, and stew together; rub through a sieve; add 
half a pound of moist sugar. Boil until it is quite stiff; 
spread on dishes to dry. When set, cut in squares and put 
by for use. 

CATCHUP AND PICKLBS, 

Walnut Catchup,—Boil or simmer a gallon of the expressed 
juice of walnuts when they are tender, and skim it well; 
then put in two pounds of anchovies, bones and liquor; two 
pounds of shalots, one ounce of cloves, one ounce of mace, 
one ounce of pepper, and one clove of garlic. Let all sim- 
mer till the shalots sink, then put the liquor into a pan till 
cold, Bottle, and divide the spice to each.; cork closely, 
and tie a bladder over. It will keep twenty years in the 
greatest perfection, but is not fit for use the first year. Be 
very careful to express the juice at home, for it is generally 
adulterated if bought. Some people make liquor of the out- 
side shell, when the nut is ripe, but neither the flavor nor 
eolor is then so fine, and, the shells being generally taken 
off by dirty hands, there is much objection to this mode. 
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Nasturtiums so much resemble capers, both in flavor and 
the mode of pickling, as to be frequently used in the same 
manner. The seeds should be allowed to get ripe after the 
buds and flowers have gone off. Gather them on a dry day, 
put them in salt and water for a few days, drain them, put 
them into a jar, and pour boiling vinegar, well spiced, upon 
them. When cold, cover the jar. They will not be fit for 
use for some months, but will be finely flavored after keep- 
ing, and are sometimes preferred to capers, for which they 
are an excellent substitute, being useful also in serving up 
all dishes in which pickles are warmed with the gravy, 
Young red capsicums may be done in the same way. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Fic. 1.—Watxkine-Dress or Buack SILK, TRIMMED WITH 
Five Puan Fiounces.—A scarf, trimmed with fringe, passes 
above the top flounce, and is tied in a large bow, with ends 
behind. Black velvet jacket, with Hungarian sleeves, trim- 
med with black ostrich feathers. Black velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with black velvet bow and blue feathers; a band 
of blue ostrich feathers under the brim. 

Fig. 1.—WALKING-Dress or Two SHApes oF VIOLET.— 
The petticoat is of the darker shade, and is of silk, trimmed 
with one deep flounce. The over-dress is of a much lighter 
shade of violet, is of fine cashmere, and finished witha 
ruffle. The jacket is of the silk, with the sleeves of cash- 
mere, with cuffs of the silk. Bonnet of velvet of the darker 
shade, with plumes of the lighter shade of violet. 

Fie. 111.—CaRRIAGE-Dress OF GRAY AND DARK-BLUE SILK, 
—The front of the dress is of the gray silk, finished at the 
bottom with a scant ruffle, above which is a deep, loose puff, 
A band of the blue silk heads this puff. The sleeves are 
made with two puffs and a ruffle. The back part of the 
dress forms a train, and it is lined at the edge with the gray 
silk. The jacket-waist is made of biue silk, and is trimmed 
with black lace put over the gray silk. Full ruche of white 
crépe at the neck. Bonnet of blue velvet with gray 
plume, 

Fig. tv.—CarRIaGE-Dress oF Rich Fawn-Cotorep SILK, 
The skirt is made rather long, and perfectly plain; over it 
is worn a jacket of black silk, covered with lace and braid 
applique, From the waist of the jacket, in front, pass long 
ends, made of black silk, with the lace and braid applique, 
which pass around to the back, and are tied under the pouf, 
Bonnet of black velvet, with white tulle veil, and feathers 
of rich fawn color. 

Fig. v.—WALKtNG-Dress oF Brown Camet’s-Harr.—The 
bottom is trimmed with a broad band of velvet of a darker 
shade of brown. The back of the skirt is plain; the front 
is puffed lengthwise, the puffs separated by rows of dark 
velvet. The apron over-dress is trimmed with a band of 
brown velvet, edged on either side by narrow plaitings of 
the camel’s-hair, and is tied back by a large bow of the 
brown velvet at the back. Waist of the brown velvet, but- 
toned diagonally from the left shoulder to the waist, and 
trimmed with @ band of the camel's-hair. Sleeves of the 
camel’s-hair, puffed lengthwise, with bands of the velvet 
between. Cuffs of the velvet, and large pockets of camel's 
hair, with flaps of velvet. Bonnet and feathers of the two 
shades of brown. 4 

Fie. vi.—Boy’s Dress or Gray Camen’s-Hare.—The 
skirt is made with full kilt plaits. The over-coat is of the 
same material, has a seam down the back, follows the out- 
line of the figure, and has large pockets. 

Fig. vu.—Dress ror Mournine or Buack CasHMERE.— 
The skirt at the back has one deep flounce, headed by two 
narrow stand-dp ruffles above a bias band of cashmere. The 
front of the skirt is trimmed by six narrow ruffles, put on 
in clusters of two, headed by a bias band, Over-dress short 
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and open in front, long at the back, and finished by a bias 
fold of the cashmere. Black crépe bonnet and veil. 

Fic. vitt.—Movrnino-Dress or BLack Henaierra CLora. 
—The skirt is trimmed all around with six knife-plaited 
ruffles, headed by bias bands, Sacque trimmed to corres- 
pond with the dress. Bonnetand veil of black crépe. 

Fic. 1x.—Ovun-Dress or Gray Camet's-Hare, trimmed 
with many rows of black braid, fastened down the front 
with large buttons, and looped high upon the hips. In the 
front the waist and cape are cut in one, Deep, square collar. 
This is a very nice traveling dress, especially if made of 
water-proof, and worn over a water-proof skirt. 

Fia. x.—Over-Dress or Puatn Cotors AND Wire PLarp 
Foutarp, trimmed at the bottom with ruffles of thesilk. The 
waist is trimmed with two folds of plain plum-colored silk. 

GeyrraAL Remarxs.—We also give, this month, a Bour- 
nouse opera cloak, which can be made of blue, pink, gray, 
buff, or white opera cloak or flannel, trimmed with black 
yelvet, and a worsted fringe of the color of the material. 
Also a dark-green cloth jacket, fastened in front with some 
of the oxydized ornaments now so popular, and trimmed 
around the neck, sleeves, and bottom, with Astrakan fur. 
Also two of the prettiest fall bonnets; one is of white chip, 
trimmed with a long pink feather, and pink loops at the 
back, underneath, with a black wing in front, and a black 
velvet twist around the crown. White tulle strings tie 
under the chin. The other is of brown straw, trimmed with 
brown and sulphur-colered feathers at the back. 

It is too early in the season to note any decided change 
in dresses, if a decided change is to be made; but this we 
doubt. Dressing has become so much a matter of individual 
taste, that the styles will change very slowly, because so few 
styles can be said to be “not the fashion.” The skirt, drawn 
and tied tightly back, is one of the few things absolutely 
necessary for the present mode, and a more uncomfortable 
and unreasonable fashion could not well be imagined. But 
tkirts rather long, or just touching the ground, for walking ; 
very long apron-fronts, or shorter ones, or no aprons at all, 
are equally worn. Then we see cuirass waists, and round 
waists, (especially on thin dresses,) with sashes, and basques 
ofall styles, worn indiscriminately, 

Plaid goods are still very much used, but the striped 
material is rather newer, though it is almost always like 
the plaid goods combined with a plain material. Some of ; 
the richer and more expensive goods are braided, as satin or 
velvet braided on silk, but almost invariably of the same 
color, 

Ruffles are still used for under-skirts, but galloons are 
never for upper-skirts and waists. 

Woolen and cotton galloon and velvet ribbon, according 
to the material, and all very narrow, are very much used. 
These are arranged in a hundred different ways, but in 
general they are finished at the ends with a small buckle, 
or little spiral, attached to a button. These buttons, which 
are small, are made of wood for dark, plain woolen staffs, of 
white pearl for cashmere, and of gilt or silvered metal for 
Sicilienne and poplin. Many of the new apron front sare 
trimmed with three rows of braid, gimp, or fringe, to simu- 
late three tunics, At one side only there is a pocket; and 
this fashion of a single pocket is growing daily. Pockets, 
whether single or double, are no longer plain. They are 
gathered or plaited, trimmed to match the skirt, and fur- 
ther adorned with bows; but Fashion decrees only one of 
these handy receptacles must be worn on a tablier. Now 
that dress-pockets must perforce be relegated to the back of 
the skirt, these dainty, fanciful pockets in front are most 
welcome. 

"Mantes, Basques, Jackets, etc., are very much worn, 
thé figures being much more covered than formerly. But 
to describe the more elaborate mantles would be impossible, 





the shapes are so peculiar. The newest trimming for jackets | 


and over-basques is rows of braid that follow the contours 
of the garment, and are so close together that they almost 
hide the foundation.. Each row terminates with a loop of 
braid, and this forms a pretty edging to the jacket, and 
finishes it so well, that it requires no additional trimming. 

Biack on Brown Straw Hats anp Bonnets are still 
worn, the old summer ones being usually re-trimmed with 
poppies, carnations, wall-flowers, etc.; anything that looks 
warm and bright. Some of the most stylish are of the 
coarsest straw. Feathers are much used. As yet the shape 
of bonnets has undergone no change; in fact, the styles are 
60 numerous that it is almost impossible to find anything 
new. Possibly the hat most in favor in Paris, is the one 
turned up at the back, with a rose resting on the hair, and 
the most of the trimming is at the back. Frur Hats and 
Bonnets, to match the dress, have been imported with some 
of the new woolen and silk costumes. The three prettiest 
that we have ever seen are a navy-blue, a chestnut-brown, 
and a bottle-green. These three bonnets were trimmed in- 
side and out with ruches of silk of the same color as the felt. 
Flots of wide ribbon were placed at the back, also the wing 
of a lophophore, with the exception of the navy-blue bonnet, 
where the wing was replaced with a white rose. 

Grenaptine VEILS are very long, and are arranged in the 
fashion adopted for tulle veils last summer. The middle of 
the veil is passed smoothly over the face; the ends are 
crossed behind the head, then brought to the front, and 
tied under the chin. Blue, cream color, and white, are 
most used. 

Very soft, low Corrreures are worn in Paris, and, it is 
said, nets for the hair will shortly be revived. A few ladies 
have appeared with thin, almost invisible nets protecting 
their plaited hair. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 7 

Fig. 1.— Water Proor Croak or Dark-GREEN AND Bive 
Prat, For A Youne Girt.—The cloak is made in the pelisse 
shape, with two small, plain capes, the top one being not 
much larger than a large collar. 

Fie. u.—Water-Proor OC1oak or Navy-Bive For A 
Youne Gret.—It is made looser than the other cloak, is 
fastened down the front with straps and buttons, and has 
large pockets, 
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49> In Remirtina, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of yeur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: ifa draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Cuaries J. 
Pererson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

#ay~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

Aap When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future, 

4@- Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4a No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

4a Back numbers for 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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Purmety.—Take nice, clean wheat and soak it for thirty- 
four hours; boll it gently the day Lefore it ts required, until 
quite tender, which will be in about six hours, On the day 
you want to use it, put the wheat covered with milk upon 
the stove to simmer fir two hours, half an hour before 
wanted, mix with iteome currants, and @ good custard made 
of yolks of stn eggs, 4 little powdered cinnamon, and sugar 
to your taste. 

Riruweberry or Rumpherry Pool —Reat a pound and a half of 
picked strawberries of raepberrice into a pulp; press them 
through « sleve, eweeten to taste; etie in gradually half a 


pint of mitk and half a pint ef cream serve in « glass dish, 
and garnish with slices of epongeoake, of with poor knights. 
For « more elaborate dich, instead of milk or cream, use 
halfa pint of champagne, of enough mamachino to moisten 
them 


Red Currant Pudding.—Tut two pounds of picked red cur- 
tants into « pint of cold water, and bell till soft. Pass them 
through « sieve, Put the juice to boll again with half a 
pound of white sugar. When quite boiling, put a teacupful 
of sago, previously soaked in cold water; boll twenty min- 
utes, till quite wansparent; put it into a shape, and when 
cold (ice improves it,) turn it out. It can be served with a 
custard round it, and is an agreeable change for children. 

Velvet Cream.— Dissolve half an ounce of isinglass in a cup 
of white wine; add the juice of a large lemon and three 
teblespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Strain it into a mould, 
and when nearly cold, fill it up with cream (about a pint,) 
and stir it up. Ice, if necessary, and turn it out. This 
can be made in a quarter of an hour. 

Junket.—Put a quart of new milk into a glass dish; hold 
a piece of rennet in the milk till it be turned; mix ina 
cup a wineglass of white wine, a liqueur glass of brandy ; 
fill the cup up wlth cream; askl powdered sugar, a little 
nutmeg, and when the milk is firm, pour it over. Garnish 
with ratafias, or serve with stewed fruit. 

Custard.—Sweeten one pint of milk with a little pounded 
sugar ; boil it with a piece of cinnamon and the thin rind 
ofalemon. Strain,and when a little cooled, mix gradually 
the well-beaten yolks of four eggs. Stir it over a slow fire 
until it thickens; keep stirring every now and then until 
cold, 

Arrow-root Cream.—Take one pint and a half of thin cream, 
two dozen bitter almonds, the rind of a lemon; sweeten to 
your taste; add two large spoonfuls of arrow-root ; let it boil 
two minutes; put itin a mould dipped in cold water. It 
can be served with compote of apricots or any other fruit. 

Coffee Cream.—Dissolve two ounces of isinglass in just 
enough water to coverit; put toa pint and a half of cream a 
teacup and a half of very strong, clear coffee, with powdered 
sugar. Let it just boil. Leave it standing till nearly cold, 
then pour into a mould, and when quite set turn it out. 


Ground Rice Cake.—Take half a pound of fine ground rice, 
half a pound of crushed sugar, five eggs, three or four drops 
of almond fiavoring; beat the eggs for ten minutes. then 
add the other ingredients by degrees, whisking all the 
while. It takes about three-quarters of an hour to make. 


PRESERVES. 


To Candy Any Kind of Fruit—When cooked in the syrup, 
lay them in a sieve to drain, a single layer at a time: dip 
them very quickly into hot wrter; te.temove any syrup 
which.may adhere to them ; then drain them, and lay them 
on a cloth before the fire to dry. When all the fruit is thus 
dried, sift thickly over finely-pounded loaf sugar, while the 
fruit is warm ; then lay the fruit on dishes in a moderately- 
heated oven ; turn them, and drain all moisture from them. 
The frait must not become cold until perfectly dry. If done 
properly, they present a beautiful appearance, 


FASTrONs FOr 














AtTatsf?. 

To Make Quand tiiehthe Gohan. when 
it t* in its prime, mot too early in the season; cut it in 
small pleces, taking away any strings. To four pounds 
of rhubarb add three pounds of eugar, and two ounce: of 
bitter almonds, bruised. It te better to stew the rhetard 
alone for a short time, Let it bell gently for thirty-five 
minutes after the eugar and almonds are added. Ty te jut 
ta jars, and ted down, as other Jama. 

To Make Rhubarb Marmalade Skin and cut inte pieces 
about two inches bong, two pounds of rhubarb, add one and 
@ half pounds of loaf sugar, the rind of one lemon, cut very 
fine; put the whole into a deep covered weasel, and lat 
it remain thus twenty-four hours; then strain off the juice, 
and bell it from half to three-quarters of an hour, after 
which put in the rhubarb, and boll for a quarter of an hour 


Cherry Marmalade.—Seloct ripe, juicy, sour and sweet 
cherries, an equal quantity of each; stem and stone them 
with care. To one quart of the pulpand juice, add one 
pound of the best New Orleans brown sugar. Mix thee 
well together, and put into the kettle; set in a warm place 
to slowly heat, and simmer for one hour and a half; then 
put it into jars; cover with care, and cork tightly. 


MISCELLANEOUB. 


To Take Out Tea and Wine Stains.—A glass of white wine, 
or a cup of tea, upset over a arene, would spoil it if allowed 
to dry. When an accident happens, i diately get some 
clean towels, and rub the dress till dry, and in most cases 
there will be no stain left. If the tea is very strong, sponge 
with a little cold water first. Port wine or claret stains are 
seldom got entirely out, but the stain may be lessened by 
sponging with cold water before the rubbing. 

Sunburns.—The best plan for removing the effects of sun- 
burns is to wash the face at night with either sour milk or 
buttermilk, and in the morning with weak bran tea anda 
little eau-de-Cologne. This will soften the skin, and re- 
movs the redness, and will also make it less liable to burn 
again with exposure to the sun. Bathing the face several 
times in the day with elder-flower water, and a few drops of 
eau-de-Cologne, is also very efficacious. 

To Clean White Kid Shoes and Gloves.—Dip a piece of 
flannel into cold miik. Squeeze it a little. Then rub it on 
some yellow soap, and rub the kid quickly with the flannel, 
and the dirt will be removed very readily. Squeeze the 
flannel again in the milk without any soap, and rnb the kid 
again; Wipe dry with a clean linen cloth. The things will 
be ready to wear in an hour. 








FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fra. 1.—Evenina-Dress oF GREEN TULLE, Mave OVER 
Green LAwNn.—The under-skirt is trimmed with three plain 
flounces; the upper-skirt is double, each skirt being trim- 
med with rows of green satin ribbon, and edged with broad 
blond lace. Trimmings of large pink roses, and branches, 
with buds, A pink rose on the right shoulder, and in the 
hair. 

Fra. 11.—Eventno-Dress or Biur S11x.—A scant flounce, 
headed by a ruffle of silk, and black lace trims the top of 
the flounce. Small, pointed apron of blue silk, which is 
finished by three deep puffings of white organdy. A small 
blue silk tunic at the back is trimmed with two rows of 
wide, black lace. Broad, silk sashes. The waist is trimmed 
with black lace, and standing ruffle of white lace. Blue 
ribbon band in the hair. 

Fra. 111.—Evenine-Dress or Very Sxeer Ware MUSLIN. 
—The under-skirt is made of puffings of white muslin, sepa- 














rated by quillings of pink ribbon. The over-<iress consists of 
« Jong, narrow train of pink eifk, and large, pink silk loops, 
eiged with white lace, The bodice is of white muslin over 
pink oftk, Pink and white roses in the hair. 

Fre. iv. —Rvewve-Daee or Pate Bove Teren—The 
Goderehirt is trimmed with « bread, white lawn Gounee. 
The upperekirt reaches to this ounce, and te fatehed by 
a ruching of tulle. A trimming ef white tulle reaches from 
the waist at the sides, and te caught at the bottom of the 
over-shirt by a large, blue tulle bow, and then falle on the 
skirt behind. Blue tulle each at the back, edged with 
white lace. 

Pre. v.—Evewtwo- Danes or Ni.e-Gaeew Sin. —The apron 
front of the dree: ts trimmed with three bias bands of green 
otk, and finished by two rows of Wack lace, with a row of 
white lace between, A train of very thin white muslin, 
caught back by pink roses, falls over the green silk at the 
back. Half-high, square bodice of pink silk, trimmed with 
black and white lace. 

Fro. vi.—Waraive-Dares or Lront-Gaar Bariers.—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with a deep-plaited flounce, headed 
by an embroidery in white on the gray batiste. The upper 
skirt and sacque are trimmed with black velvet and field 
daisies. 

Fie. vit.—Watxrve-Daress or Ecrv-Coronep Liven.— 
The lower-skirt has one deep-plaited flounce, headed by four 
rows of brown mohair braid. The upper-skirt and jacket 
are trimmed with the same braid; the skirt having a fine 
knife-plaiting around it, Straw hat, lined and bound with 
brown, and trimmed with long sprays of butter-cups. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—We give, this month, some of the 
newest varieties of hats, jackets, etc. One hat is of brown 
straw, trimmed with beautiful, creamy white ribbon, and 
large clusters of dai ics, with brown velvet centres ; the other 
is of black straw, and hasa delicate pink plume, and a black 
jet aigrete, with pink roses in the face, and white tulle 
strings tied under the chin. One of the jackets is of light- 
blue silk with blue silk applique on white, and the other 
is of black silk, trimmed with a bias band of blue aud 
green plaid silk. 

The style of dressing the hair, the collarette, and the col- 
lar and sleeves, are entirely new. 

The new, thin, summer goods have such a variety of names, 
that it is impossible to chronicle them all. Of the very thin 
woolen goods, Florentine is, perhaps, the nicest; it is made 
of light, brilliant wool, fine and soft in texture, and is ad- 
mirable for traveling. Dark-blue and gray are the popular 
colors in Florentine, Then there is zephyr-cloth, which is 
as light as cashmere, and much faffected for jackets and 
tunics, for morning, and especially sea-side wear. Madras 
is a copy of Indian cotton handkerchiefs, and is consequently 
always checked; it is trimmed with silk ruches, selected to 
match the darkest color in the check. All dresses of light 
materials, such as linen, batiste, fine cambric, colored muslin, 
and light foulards, are made in the Watteau style. They 
are looped, and gatherefi up in intricate, irregular folds, and 
profusely ornamented with bows, which renders them very 
elegant. The style of make called “the soubrette” is one 
of the prettiest. The material is striped pink and black 
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, Foulard costumes, of huce that look as though they had 


been washed in with watercolors, are also very delicate and 
pretty. The skirt is always made of selfeolored twilled 
foulard, euch as pale turquoise blue, while the tablier, of 
overekirt, ts striped pink and bine, but the shades are eo 
detieate amd tender, that the effect te most harmonious 
Thies style of drew t frequently trimmed with sarrew 
Bounces of white organdy musiin the edge being fretuone! 
ot button beled with etlk 

Navy-tiue linen te as poplar again thie year as tt wae 
bast; Ht > trimmed with rufiies of white cmbrutdery, of with 
many rowe of white fancy braid of emmetimes with marrow 
ruffies of the blue linen, with a row of narrow white braid 
on cach ruffle. 

Keru-colored linen and batiete ts also very much worn; 
and white is more poplar, perhaps, than anything else. 
White berege is again in bigh favor, Black velvet bows, 
and black velvet ribbon ts profusely aeed on nearly all 
dreases. 

China crépe dolmans, to match the costume, are in favor, 
and many ladies are having their white shawls dyed with this 
end in view. The new form of dolmaa is very long in front, 
where it describes two points; the sleeves are slashed up to 
the top of the arm. The back falls no lower than the waist. 
China crépe dolmans are trimmed with magnificent fringe, 
headed with a feather bordering. A shawl exactly cuts up 
into a dolman, 

Old lace is greatly in favor. It is used in profusion on 
white neckerchiefs, and on the ends of soft silk neck-tyes, 
as a cascade on summer Polonaises, and ted on bands 
of colored silk, contrasts vividly with the dress it is intend- 
ed to decorate, and upon which it is arranged as lines of 
insertion. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Grrt's Dress (Back AND Front) or Brve anp Warr 
Mapras.—The under-skirt has a bias ruffle and inside 
plaits of the material. The upper-skirt and basque are 
made the straight way of the stuff, but the bow and ends 
at the back are bias, A trimming of plain, dark-blue per- 
cale ornaments the top of the flounce, upper-skirt, pocket, 
and sleeves. 





NOTICES. 


4@> In Remirtrna, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: ifa draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 


gister your letter. Be particular to address to Cuartes J, 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

4a Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
has no agent for whom he is responsible. 


hlich 





linen. The under-skirt is covered with plaitings. Tho 
second skirt is round, forms a pouf at the back, and is bor- 
dered with a pink and black silk ruche, with notched-out 
edges, in the centre of which there is a ruche of Valenci- 
ennes lace. The bodice has a cascade of Valenciennes lace, 
studded with bows in front; the pockets in the skirt are 
Ttuched round, and there is a black and pink silk bow in the 
centre of each pocket. 

Pompadour foulard dresses, with creamy grounds, and 
flowered over with bouquets of tiny corn-flowers, looking 
like the old-fashioned services of Sevres china, are in the 
Greatest favor; they are made up with navy-blue faille. 








B@~ When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4a Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

&a~ No subseription received, at club prices, for less than 
@ year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

Aap Back numbers for 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of tho publisher. 
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The Gipsy Chief, By George W. M. Reynolds............ 1.00 
Victor’s Triumph. By Mrs. F. D. E.N. *Zouthworth... 1.75 
The Hidden Sin. By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy.............0+ - 1.75 


A Beautiful Fiend. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth... 1.75 
















The Dethroned Heiress. By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy...... 1.75 
The Dead Secret, By Wilkie Collins, 12mo., cloth...... 1.50 
Basil. By Wilkie Colilns, 12mo., cloth... io ces sis o 1.50 
The Master of Greylands. By Mrs. Heury Wood........ 1.75 
Bellehood and Bondage. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens..... 1.75 
The Heiress in the Family. By Mrs. Daniels..... 1.75 
Mrs, Hale’s New Cook Book, Revised and Enl: 1.75 
Widdifield’s New Cook Book, bound in cloth,. . 176 

. By author of “ Initials.” _ Tapers 13; 1.75 

ret Maitland. By Mrs. Oliphan’ 15 





oe 
The Colville Family, By author of “Frank Farle gh” 50 


ABOVE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, or —_ of any one, or all of the above boo 
‘be sont to any one, at once, to any place, postage paid by us, on remitting t 





me Lawrence Speaker. By Philip Lawrence. 
The Ladies’ Work Table Book. Tiinstrated... 
Mackenzie's Life of Charles Dickens............+« ose 
Fanchon, the Cricket; or, La Petite Fadette............... 
Frank Forrester’s Sporting Scenes and + ergot 
complete in two vols., and full of illustrations......... 4.00 
Major Jones's Courtship, full of Illustrations............. 5 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Frances Hildyard. By Mrs. Henry Wood...... 
The Diamond Bracelet. By Mrs. Henry Wood 
The Runaway Match. By Mrs. Henry Wood..... 
The Foggy N a at Offurd. By Mrs. Henry Wood... .25 
Five Thousand a Year. By Mrs, Henry Wood...........  .25 
Clara Lake’s Dream. By Mrs. Henry Wood........... wove RS 
Martyn Ware’s Temptation. By Mrs. Henry Wood..... .25 
The Nobleman’s Wife. By Mrs. Henry Wood.... a0 










The Smuggler’s Ghost. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 25 
The Lost Bank Note. By Mrs. Henry Wood.... 50 
The Haunted Tower. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 50 
A Life’s Secret. By Mrs. Hen: terres oo 50 
The Mystery. By Mrs. Henry Wood. _ 5 


THE THREE GUARDSMEN SERIES. 


The Three Guardsmen ; or, The Three Musquetaires...$ .75 
Twenty Years After. Being the “ Second Series” of it .75 
Bragelonne; the Son of Athos. The “Third Series”... .75 
The Iron Mask. Being the “ Fourth Series” of it....... 
Louise La Valliere. Being the “ End of the Series”... 1.00 
Above are éach in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 “each. 


COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO SERIES. 


The Count of Monte-Cristo. Full of Iilustrations....... $1.50 

Edmond Dantes. Sequel to “Count of Monte-Crist 

The Countess of Monte-Cristo, with her portrait......... 1,00 
Above are each in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each. 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN SERIES. 









Memoirs ofa Physician, or Secret History of Louis XVI.$1.00 
The Queen’s Necklace, The “ Second Series” of it. 1.00 
Six Years Later. Being the “Third Series” of it... 1.00 
The Countess of Charny. The “ Fourth Series” of 1.00 
Aniree De ‘Taverney. The “Fifth Series” of it.. 1.00 
The Chevalier. Being the “ End of the Series ”.......... 1.00 


Above are each in paper cover, or in cloth at $i. 75 each, 


THE WANDERING JEW SERIES. 
The Wandering Jew. With Sixty-Eight Illustrations.$1.50 
The Mysteries of Paris, with its Sequel, ‘‘Gerolstein”’.. 1.50 
Martin, the Foundling, ‘Adventures of Valet-de-Chambre 1.56 
Above are each in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each. 


CHARLES LEVER’S GREAT NOVELS. 





Charles O’Malley.......:... ‘$ .75| Arthur O’Leary............$ .75 
Harry, Lorrequer. «. .75|Con Cregan........ ~ 
Jack Hinton......... 75|Davenport Dunn 75 
Tom Burke of Ours. .15| Horace Templeton........ .75 
Knight of Gwynne.. 75|Kate O’Donoghue........- 15 


Above are in par r wie or in cloth at $2.00 rm, 
A Rent in a Cloud.........$ 50}St. Patrick's Eve.......... $ 


LANGUAGES. WITHOUT A MASTER, 


FRENCH Without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 
GERMAN Without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 
SPANISH Without a Master. In Four Easy Lessons 
ITALIAN Withouta Master. In Five Easy Lessons. 
LATIN Without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 

Any one or all of the above five Languages can be learned 
by any one without a teacher, with these Siaks. The fire 
books are also bound in one large volume. Price $2.00., 
will 

rm, 





© price of the enes wanted, to the pub! 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lady Canvassers are wanted by us everywhere. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Instructions for Canvassers. 
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